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With the dying brilliance of Oc- 
fall 
dications that winter is just around 


tober and the harvest come in- 
nature’s corner. The white fingers of 
frost groping across the countryside 
to touch the pumpkins with autumn 
glow and the corn with ripe gold are 
age-old warnings that the months of 
scarcity are near. 

Well aware that the coming season 
is a critical one for wildlife, the 
Game Commission is preparing for 
the time of hunger, drifting snows 
and sub-zero weather. “Throughout 
Pennsylvania's small game territory 
like Mark 


Motter, Harrisburg, shown on this 


men Game _ Protector 
month’s cover, will contact many co- 
operating landowners for the pur- 
Farmers like 
Grantville, 

with his 
bumper crop of corn, willingly par- 


chase of standing grain. 
H. Seaman Lingle, of 
County, 


Dauphin shown 


The Story Behind the Cover 











































ticipate in this wildlife food program 
by leaving rows of corn standing on 
They 
know that these natural feeding strips 
utilized by  ringnecks, 
wildlife, 
conservationists 


field edges after the harvest. 
are heavily 


rabbits, quail and other 


Moreover, these 
know that this practice yields the 
best results. 

The large monetary investment in 
this beneficial program is based on 
It’s a 
A few bushels 


wise conservation principles. 
“natural” for wildlife. 
of grain on the stalk, such as is pre. 
sented in strips of standing corn, will 
attract and hold more wildlife than 
bushels stored in a barn or hopper, 
no matter how quickly the stored 
distributed in an 


erain might be 


emergency. Naturally a food patch 
located by wildlife during the fall 
months is remembered and used by 
wild birds and animals; while an 
emergency station, constructed on the 
same spot at the “zero” hour, is not 
likely to be 
close by. 


In this era of clean farming and 


found by game living 


mechanical harvesters, strips of stand- 
ing corn often provide the only avail- 
able grain during the winter months. 
They may even spell the difference 
between life and death for our wild 
life. In severe winters when deep 
snows and coldness dominate the out- 
doors for week after week, these strips 
provide food for wildlife on an other- 
wise barren and desolate landscape. 


STRIPS OF FOOD AND STANDING GRAIN ARE A SALVATION 


FOR OUR WILDLIFE 
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Wildlife s Whrth 
fo Mankind 


In this commercial age, when progress is measured by profit 
and success is synonymous with luxury, the true values of wild 
birds and animals are often overlooked. Throughout a country 
where a price tag has become a criterion, wildlife can be easily 
forgotten and its conservation sadly neglected. 

While the tremendous demand on our nation’s forests can be 
measured by the cost of a new house, the importance of our 
wildlife resources is often lost in the economic intangibles of 
recreation, health or enjoyment. It is relatively simple to com- 
pute the monetary appraisement of deposits such as iron ore, 
copper, oil or plutonium, but who can appraise the thrill that 
a flushed grouse can give to a sportsman and his canine com- 
panion. 

It has been estimated that hunting is a two billion dollar 
business each year in Pennsylvania. That figure is based on 
the amount of money spent by hunters in pursuit of their sport— © 
for guns, shells, equipment, gasoline, lodging, food and clothing. 
Hunting does play important parts in the economic health of 
our Commonwealth and the recreation of our people. 

But who can measure the true value of a deer by the cost of 
the cartridge in the rifle chamber? How can the sight of a wild 
turkey be evaluated in terms of the price of the film used to 
artificially record the scene? And when can the melodious 
whistle of the bobwhite be replaced by canned music on a radio? 

The call of the wild, the moving spirit of wild things, the ~ 
scenes of nature that stir human souls—these are the true 
measures of wildlife’s value. In Pennsylvania Week, 1950, as in 
all weeks forever, our wildlife is worth all that can be done to 
preserve and perpetuate it. Unknown to some, unappreciated 
by a few, but of immeasurable value to all, creatures of nature 
both wild and free provide inspiration that warms men’s souls. 
If man should lose his appreciation for the outdoors and his 
love for nature’s children—our wildlife—it would mean the de- 
struction of God’s own creations. 


PRESERVE OUR WILDLIFE AS A PRICELESS HERI- Sp 
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EVERAL years ago a gifted nat- 
uralist and writer, while analyz- 
ing some of the problems facing pub- 
lic wildlife administration, stated 
that “control of the harvest and con- 
trol of the environment are the im- 
plements of wildlife management.” 
Every wildlife administrator recog- 
nizes the importance of enlisting and 
retaining the cooperation of those 
who own or manage the land that 
produces wildlife if he is to bring 
about management practices that will 
provide habitat suitable for game pro- 
duction. On the other hand, forest 
managers know that unless game 
populations are harvested with a view 
to keeping them in balance with 
forage supplies, the future of forest 
areas for timber production and 


eventually for wildlife production jg 
extremely uncertain. Public officials 
entrusted with closely inter-related 
forest and wildlife resources haye 
good reason to get together, around 
the conference table and on the 
ground, to work out a joint program 
to develop and safeguard the future 
of resources for which they are re 
sponsible. This is exactly what hap 
pened when the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission and the U. S. Fores 
Service entered into a cooperative 
agreement for better management of 
wildlife and wildlife habitat. 

When Commission President Rogg 
L. Leffler and Executive Director 
Tom Frye joined with Regional 


Forester R. M. Evans and Forest 
Supervisor R. J. Costley in approv. 
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ing the joint action program for the 
Allegheny National Forest in July 
1949, they gave formal recognition 
to what has become the most pressing 
of all game management problems. 
Growing hunting pressure coupled 
with posting of private lands and the 
trend toward land uses which de- 
preciate wildlife values has brought 
about a crisis in sport hunting which 
is particularly acute in the densely 
populated East. Pennsylvania, like 
other progressive states, is moving to 
meet this intensified pressure by de- 
veloping strong farm game programs 
and strong forest wildlife programs. 
With more than 15,000,000 of Penn- 
sylvania’s 28,828,800 acres of land 
classified as forest, the development 
of a satisfactory formula for harnes- 
sing the productive capacity of this 
acreage for wildlife is of special im- 
portance. Added to the extensive 
Pennsylvania Game Lands, the Alle- 
gheny, Pennsylvania’s only National 
Forest, may well serve to demonstrate 
the benefits that accrue from properly 
cordinated multiple-use management 
on publicly owned forest lands. Sign- 
ing of this agreement launched a 
program designed to create on the 
Allegheny National Forest, a man- 
aged hunting and fishing area of 
nearly 500,000 acres in Elk, Warren, 
Forest and McKean Counties. It 
marked the successful culmination 
of many months of planning and dis- 
cussion between officials of the Game 
Commission, the U. S. Forest Service 
and Pennsylvania sportsmen. 


The Allegheny National Forest 


Allegheny National Forest ‘is one 
of 152  publicly-owned National 
Forests in ‘the United States. It is 
managed from a headquarters office 
at Warren, Penna. For administra- 
tive purposes, the National Forest is 
divided into two ranger districts. 
The Southern District, located in 
Forest and Elk Counties, is under the 
guidance of District Ranger Arthur 






van Nort of Marienville, Pennsy). ” 
vania, and land acquired to date | 
within these counties amounts to an 
proximately 223,000 acres, he 
Northern District is administered hy 
Ranger Laurence Stotz stationed at 
Shefheld, Pennsylvania, and 
boundaries of this district include 
245,000 acres of National Forest land — 
located within McKean and Warren — 
Counties. Under the new pr 
Game Commission officials at Harris. 
burg and game technicians worki 
out of field offices at Oil City 
DuBois have become active collabor. | 
ators in shaping land management | 
policies on the National Forest. On _ 
the other hand, the cooperative agree- 
ment provides that the Forest Super- 
visor shall cooperate by meeting each * 
year with the Commission to recom- 
mend necessary wildlife management 
measures for the National Forest. 
Already crews are at work on the 
forest improving food and cover for 
game. Game Commission and Forest 
Service representatives paved the way 
for effective action by jointly com- 
piling a simple handbook giving in- 
structions as to what, when and how 
various techniques for wildlife habi- 
tat improvement should be applied. 

































Two Waves of Exploitation 


Forests and wildlife have been sub- 
jected to a long list of destructive in- 
fluences ever since this country was 
settled by white men. The area now 
comprising the Allegheny National 
Forest has been the scene of two great 
waves of exploitation; one based on 
oil and the other on timber. The 
names of Farnsworth and Cherry 
Grove were to oil what Sutters Mill 
and the Klondike were to gold. A 
generation of loggers who harvested 
the rich wealth of timber from the 
Allegheny Plateau has since moved 
westward. The names of Kinzua, 
Enterprise, Warren, Kane and others 
well known to residents of the Alle- 
gheny Forest area have reappeared 
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U. S. Forest Service Photo 


A thinning and weeding operation on the area has produced about 20 cords of chemical 
wood per acre. By permitting more sunlight to reach the forest floor, reproduction and 
growth of timber and game food species has been stimulated. 


in the Pacific Northwest where our 
last big stand of old growth forests 
is now being harvested. The boom 
eras have passed in the Allegheny 
area and the plateau has taken on a 
more peaceful and sedate appear- 
ance. But the effects of a century or 
more of intensive use cannot be 
erased overnight and intelligent plan- 
ning is necessary if an effective job 
of restoration is ever to be done. 
From this point on, the harvest of 
wildlife and timber will depend very 
largely on the type of husbandry ex- 
ercised. The Pennsylvania coopera- 
tive program recognizes the major 
problems and provides a policy for 
guiding the long range job of co- 
ordinated forest and game manage- 
ment. 


More Food and Cover 


The cooperative program assigns 
major emphasis in manpower and 
funds to developing better food and 
cover for game, but framers of the 
program recognized that adequate 
protection is necessary if the bene- 





fits of stepped-up wildlife production 
are to be safeguarded and made avail- 
able to law abiding sportsmen. Suc- 
cessful operation of a public hunting 
system will demand that the individ- 
ual sportsman observe a rigid code 
of hunter ethics, otherwise the Amer- 
ican plan of free hunting opportuni- 
ties for all cannot survive. A few 
careless or selfish individuals in each 
community could, unless curbed, off- 
set most of the constructive work 
accomplished by cooperative wildlife 
protection and development. Pro- 
tection through law enforcement is a 
basic item in both forest and wildlife 
management. Under the Pennsyl- 
vania program the Forest Service will 
collaborate with the Game Commis- 
sion’s law enforcement organization 
to provide better enforcement of 
game laws within the National For- 
est area. The Game Commission will 
reciprocate by helping out on fire 
prevention and suppression. — 
Restocking by species, numbers 
and methods of stocking will become 
a matter for annual planning under 
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the new program. Game stocking 
will probably be of low priority for 
the present, at least, as the National 
Forest has a native stock of deer, 
ruffed grouse, wild turkey, raccoon 
and squirrels. One of the encourag- 
ing developments in wildlife man- 
agement on the forest has been the 
recent return of the wild turkey to 
areas from which it has long been 
extinct. 

A limited amount of emergency 
feeding will be undertaken in con- 
nection with further attempts to re- 
store the wild turkey to a position 
of abundance. Ordinarily, emergency 
feeding is regarded as having little 
value in a balanced program of For- 
est wildlife management but in the 
case of the wild turkey, supplemen- 
tary feeding during critical mid- 
winter periods has been an impor- 
tant factor in bringing this fine game 
bird back to the National Forest. 
Field workers assigned to the Na- 
tional Forest program have an op- 
portunity to become familiar with 
feeding habits and the exact areas 
used by turkey flocks. Armed with 
this information they can provide 
emergency rations with a minimum 
of waste. Meanwhile, efforts will be 
made to develop natural food sup- 
plies that will meet the needs of the 
wild turkey. 

Wildlife workers have found that 
spring-fed swampy areas in the for- 
est are used extensively by wild turk- 
eys during severe winter weather. 
Warm spring water, permeating the 
soil, tends to melt snow quickly, thus 
providing access to bare ground and 
food. Spring seepage areas often re- 
tain green plant cover throughout 
the winter, further enhancing their 
value to wildlife. Under the new 
wildlife habitat development pro- 
gram additional “‘spring seeps” will 
be created by using logs to impound 
small basins of spring water. This 
project is a good example of co- 
ordinated management, inasmuch as 





the same water development which 
creates better turkey habitat may also 
provide a water hole from which 
fire pumps can operate during for. 
est fire emergencies. 


Plantings 

Preliminary discussion between 
representatives of the Game Com. 
mission and the Forest Service indi- 
cate that some changes in forest tree 
planting plans may be advisable from 
the standpoint of wildlife. Where 
large areas are being planted an oc. 
casional opening of an acre or so may 
be left for wildlife food production 
and to furnish the low growing her. 
baceous cover so essential for young 
ruffed grouse. Areas of this type dry 
off quickly after rains and heavy 
dews and they provide good feeding 
grounds for young grouse and turkeys 
who frequent them in search of grass- 
hoppers and other insects. Many 
small fo:cst openings will be seeded 
to grasses and clover for wildlife. 

Some of the larger openings sched- 
uled for reforesting are the result of 
fires which so damaged the sites that 
natural revegetation is slow. Under 
the cooperative program, these areas 
are to be replanted with coniferous 
species by the Forest Service, but a 
border of 50 to 100 feet will be left 
around the edges of the plantation 
for development of wildlife feeding 
areas. The value of additional game 
food, immediately adjacent to shelter 
afforded by conifers, is well known 
to wildlife workers. 


Predator Control 


Predator control will be considered 
from time to time under the wildlife 
program, although no large scale ef- 
fort to eliminate predatory species is 
contemplated. Through the devel- 
opment of satisfactory patterns of 
wildlife habitat under the long range 
program, it is expected that better 
food and cover will tend to keep 
predator pressure at a safe level. The 
planting of groups of conifers in large 
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areas now composed almost entirely 
of deciduous trees is considered an 
important step in developing better 
environmental conditions for wild- 
life. 


Controlling the Harvest 


Recognizing the importance of 
controlling the harvest as well as the 
habitat of wildlife, one of the im- 

rtant phases of annual planning 
will involve joint consideration of 
hunting and trapping seasons by 
species. Many of the factors which 
should be considered in making de- 
cisions concerning seasons are most 
obvious to the men who are. working 
on the ground from day to day. Often 
evidence of poor nesting seasons, 
short crops of key game foods and 
poor survival of young birds and 
animals may be recognized by resi- 
dent managers in time for remedial 
action through adjusted seasons. On 
the other hand, damage to wildlife 
food and cover through over-abun- 
dance of certain animals is usually 
detected first by those who are work- 
ing on the ground and recommenda- 
tions for longer seasons may provide 
relief from damage of this type. Joint 
discussion of bag limits by species 
affords the necessary opportunities 
for coordination where wildlife pro- 
duction and wildlife habitat main- 
tenance are being carried out under 
a cooperative program. 

Accurate information as to wild- 
life populations and conditions of 
browse and mast production are vital 
to the over-all management program. 
Cooperative wildlife workers are ex- 
pected to carry out necessary census 
operations as an incidental part of 
their work to determine the level of 
wildlife populations and to develop 
better methods for maintaining an 
annual inventory of the wildlife re- 
source. Daily field work on habitat 
improvement jobs will provide op- 
portunities to determine condition 


and trend of food and cover and thus 


furnish important data for better 
wildlife management. 

The program of wildlife habitat 
improvement has been designed with 
a view to developing the long range 
capacity of the National Forest to 
produce wildlife in coordination with 
other uses. Already food and cover 
development crews have been as- 
signed to prune and release hundreds 
of old apple trees that are present 
on the Forest. Later, old fields and 
other clearings will be maintained 
as permanent openings for wildlife 
to increase the amount of forest edge 
habitat. Many of the openings will 
be fertilized and seeded to grasses, 
clovers and other green crops that 
will provide more food for game. 
The variegated pattern under which 
forests are broken by frequent clear- 
ings tends to favor most game ani- 
mals. 

Another type of improvement con- 
templates elimination of competing 
vegetation from valuable game food 
producing shrubs in a strip 50 to 100 
feet wide in the area surrounding 
wildlife clearings. Opportunities to 
enhance wildlife habitat vary greatly 
from one area to another but trained 
food and cover crews, assigned by the 
Game Commission to work on the 
National Forest, are in a position 
to make the most of each situation. 
A long list of improvement opera- 
tions are planned under the coopera- 
tive program and new techniques 
will be developed, the objective be- 
ing to create a stable and productive 
habitat for wildlife. Annual game 
crops resulting from this program 
will be available for removal by 
sportsmen. 


Roads and Trails 

The Forest has a well-developed 
system of roads and trails which pro- 
vide access for fire control, timber 
harvesting, hunting and _ protection 
and management activities. Roads 
may, of themselves, become valuable 
implements in wildlife management. 
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U. S. Forest Service Photo 


Ruffed grouse about five days old. This little fellow was photographed in a clearing on 
the Allegheny National Forest. Grass and other low growing plants that grow on forest 
clearings provide ideal food and cover for the young birds at this critical period of their 


lives. 


For example, new roads in areas re- 
mote from highways often permit 
more uniform harvesting of game 
crops. On the other hand, through 
closure, many Forest Service gated 
roads will bar access to areas where 
wildlife populations have been re- 
duced to dangerous levels. Under 
the cooperative program, road clos- 
ure will be discussed and planned 
in collaboration with representatives 
of the Game Commission so as to 
best serve long term interests of both 
game and timber resources. 

Other items to be subject to an- 
nual discussion for planning purposes 
are cooperative administrative stud- 
ies to systematically develop the most 
effective means for carrying on im- 
portant work projects, migratory bird 
policy to insure effective joint action 
in collaboration with the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service to protect mi- 
gratory birds and educational proj- 
ects to encourage a better under- 
standing of forest and wildlife man- 
agement objectives and a keener ap- 
preciation for the sporting aspects 
of hunting. 





Planting of food-bearing shrubs 
will become an important part of the 
move to provide more harvestable 
wildlife to meet hunting pressure. 
In general, native plants will be 
favored and efforts will be made to 
introduce plant species providing 
food during critical winter periods 
when’ wildlife carrying capacity 
reaches its lowest level. An impor- 
tant fact to remember in this matter 
is that wildlife carrying capacity is 
limited to the amount of game that 
can be fed and sheltered when food 
and cover reach their lowest level. 
By directing attention to improve- 
ment of conditions at this critical 
“bottleneck” period, wildlife man- 
agement can achieve maximum re- 
turns from every dollar expended. 


Harvesting the Timber, 


In developing the cooperative pro- 
gram, both Game Commission and 
Forest Service representatives recog: 
nize that one of the greatest oppor: 
tunities for development and main- 
tenance of wildlife food and cover 
is in connection with work by the 
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district ranger on timber sale ac- 
tivities. Every deer hunter knows 
the attracting power of a logging 
operation for deer. The slash result- 
ing from logging provides a great 
amount of food for game and in the 
case of most logging jobs, the forest 
canopy is opened and forest repro- 
duction is greatly stimulated. The 
result is to provide much nutritious 
food, especially for deer. Under the 
cooperatively developed program, 
district rangers will attempt to make 
timber sales in areas where wildlife 
food is becoming scarce due to shade 
from closed forest canopies. This 
type of wildlife improvement prac- 
tice will be carried on without di- 
rect cost to the sportsman. 

At the present time most of the 
Allegheny Forest is composed of 
mixed second growth hardwood tim- 
ber. Much of the forest has reached 
the stage where the leafy canopy has 
closed in, shading out low growing 
plants. Many of the trees making up 
this stand are of relatively low value 
for timber. Poorly shaped and de- 
fective trees are occupying growing 
sites and consuming soil fertility that 
foresters would prefer to see growing 
trees of greater potential value. From 
the standpoint of timber produc- 
tion, a selective cutting operation to 
“thin and weed” the stand is needed 
to improve the growing stock. Ex- 
perience with this type of cutting 
indicates that it is also highly de- 
sirable from the standpoint of wild- 
life as the increased light reaching 
the forest floor stimulates reproduc- 
tion and growth of many plants 
valuable to game. Trees of the type 
removed under this procedure are 
usually too small for saw logs. Ordi- 
narily they are cut for pulp, chem- 
ical or fuel wood. If the market for 
this class of material can be increased 
additional benefits to timber growth 
and wildlife habitat will accrue. 





During World War II, when the 
demand for wood reached a peak, 
prisoners of war were sent to the 
Allegheny National Forest to cut 
chemical wood. Thinning and 
weeding accomplished under this 
cutting program made a marked im- 
provement in game food conditions, 
particularly for deer. True, the ef- 
fects of this treatment wear off in a 
few years and the forest canopy again 
closes, but by treating new areas the 
operation can be continued for many 
years. When a higher percentage of 
the forest reaches saw log size, other 
cutting methods can be devised which 
will safeguard wildlife values. Sta- 
bilized timber production and _ sta- 
bilized wildlife production are both 
favored by an all age forest—one 
which has growing stock from tiny 
seedlings to mature timber. A forest 
without seedlings, like a community 
without children, has poor prospects 
for the future. This rule applies 
whether the future is measured in 
terms of trees or wildlife. 


While the cooperative program 
was drafted as a working instrument 
between the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission and U. S. Forest Service, 
organized sportsmen, who had an 
active part in bringing the program 
to existence, are also expected to 
have an active part in development 
work. Clubs have already contrib- 
uted labor and money to the further- 
ing of food and cover development 
in portions of the National Forest. 
The cooperative program will pro- 
vide skilled supervision and advice 
by wildlife workers familiar with 
local problems for carrying out proj- 
ects of this kind. Participation by 
sportsmen can provide a_ strong 
stimulus to the program. The de- 
velopment of a productive forest 
wildlife unit dedicated to public use 
affords an ideal opportunity for 
sportsmen to get behind a construc- 
tive long range action program. 


... The End 
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PART II 
(Continued from September Issue) 


HEN Bolio had left his place 

on the front porch that rainy 
night, he had expected trouble, and 
it was like him to stalk grimly to 
meet it. Some dogs are scared by 
danger; others are roused and chal- 
lenged by it. Of this latter class was 
Bolio. Moreover, he knew pretty 
definitely the character of his oppo- 
nent from the moment when the 
heavy scent of the great cat was wafted 
to him by the rainy wind. He had 
met such a friend before; and he pre- 
ferred a black bear at bay to one of 
these lithe and powerful creatures, 
so ready to slink away, to climb a 
tree, or to make a desperate stand if 
cornered. A dog knows the nature 
of his prey or of his antagonist better 
than does his master. Witness with 
what whining reluctance a hound 
will often follow a bear-spoor, when 
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the same dog will create a regular 
sand-storm after a stag. Witness the 
savage speed with which a misguided 
dog will pursue sheep, contrasted 
with the utter deference he will mani. 
fest in the presence of a single goat, 
A dog that goes into ecstasy over the 
trail of a wild hog will sagely as. 
sume an attitude of conciliatory 
avoidance when he senses the pres- 
ence of a rattler. And Bolio, being 
far wiser than most of his kind, was 
fully aware of the nature of this 
night-prowler, the approach of whom 
it was his duty to challenge. Down 
the steps the powerful black dog had 
stalked, his growl warning the in. . 
truder. There were stepping-stones 
across the yard to the little gate. 
Down this pathway the black warder 
of Jeff Wise’s lonely cabin went, 
slowly, certainly, his head high, his 
eyes ablaze. What to him were rain 
and the night, mystery of that vast 
soltitude, peril—the lush scent of the 
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. By Archibald Rutledge 

enemy? Such a dog has a passion But vain at this moment were 
he for duty; and Bolio’s present duty was sphinx-like sagacity and ancient sor- 
1s. to fight. cery. The puma was on the edge 
, Loud ramped the green and white of the platform; Bolio appeared full 
“4 waters of the Juniata River down in the only pathway to escape. Under 
ng that wild tremendous gorge, in af- such circumstances a cat will either 
a3 fluent rupture storming southward jump to safety or will stand at bay 
ris through the lonely mountains. Bolio to discover what a frightful mien, 
m knew well the meaning of that roar, claws, and teeth can do toward re- 
m and of every other sound. But no tarding the zeal of an over-impetuous 


ad sound concerned him now; rather it 
was the sultry, the oriental odor of 


in- ° 

03 the panther, close at hand. 

te. Possibly the puma did not hear the 
er dog growl. The wind was blowing 
it, to the warder. At any rate, when 


Bolio reached the gate he was face- 
to-face with the tawny lion. I think 
the primary instinct in any member 
of the cat family, when in the pres- 
ence of peril, is to run. “Discretion 
) is the better part of valor,” is a better 
| motto for cats than for men. A cat 
is too proud to fight. Of course, a 
‘feline will make a stand; will even 
‘make a charge; but it is very much 
more adept at shrinking. There is 
‘something of feminine resourceful- 
‘ness in such a creature that is in- 
‘tellectually superior to the _ bold, 
'downright, candid courage of a dog. 
'A cat has a sphinx-like sagacity, a 
‘certain ancient sorcery that the dog 
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lover. Evidently the panther, famil- 
iar with the perilous nature of the 
ground—able, indeed, even in the 
darkness and the rain to see his sur- 
roundings—knew the risk in a leap. 
All his life this great male panther 
had hunted along the edges of the 
gorge. He did not quite dare to rush 
upon the grim hound; he could not 
safely leap. An inch short in such 
a leap, he would plunge one hun- 
dred feet. Nor was there a bed of 
roses below to receive his coming. 
There was nothing now to do but 
fight. As Bolio was of exactly the 
same persuasion, the business started 
instantly. There were no _ prelimi- 
nary bouts. It was the impact of 
these two implacable enemies that 
Jeff heard the first time he opened the 
door. While he was in the kitchen, 
lighting the lantern, the mortal round 
was being fought! When he returned 
to the door, we remember, he was met 
by black darkness, and the rain, and 
the weird sighing of the reeking hem- 
locks. 

That was a mighty round that Bolio 
and the puma fought on that black 
rock hanging above nothing. John- 
son used to say that going to sea in 
a ship was like being in jail with 
the chance of being drowned. Then 
fighting on that shelf was like stand- 
ing off two deaths at once. For 
either antagonist, a slip meant the 
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end of it all; the odds, therefore, in 
that respect, were decidedly against 
Bolio. A cat can cling where a dog 
has no chance of staying. A cat’s 
feet and claws are made prehensible 
—like his life. 

But Bolio, in his superb courage, 
showed not a second’s hesitancy. He 
went for the puma’s throat. Old 
hunter that he was, he was well aware 
of the place where things really live. 
In any living thing the neck is al- 
most tragically vital; for there all the 
life forces converge in narrow com- 
pass, in narrow conduits. Into the 
panther’s very bosom Bolio stormed; 
and he got the beast by the throat. 


The puma had struck him sav- 
agely, ripping an ear to ribbons. He 
had reared up at the black hound’s 
demoniac approach; and but for 
Bolio’s momentum, the blow dealt 
him might well have driven him sheer 
from the rock. But now they had 
closed, and in deadliest sort. The 
puma’s game was to claw the dog 
open with the keen claws on his hind 
legs. To this end he had gripped 
the dog’s shoulder in his teeth and 
was trying madly to disembowel the 
grim and fearless creature that was 
strangling him. But the dog’s grip 
on the puma’s throat was decisive— 
at least for the moment. Even the 
superb lithe strength of the puma 
ebbed under the hound’s relentless 
attack. The puma turned in agony, 
Bolio thrusting him backward. One 
of the cat’s hind legs slipped off the 
cliff. He could not draw it up. 
Bolio continued to crowd his. enemy. 
The puma released his hold of the 
hound’s shoulder. The claws of his 
forefeet tore hotly into Bolio’s back. 
But the black muzzle of the great 
hound only sank the more deeply 
into his victim’s tawny throat. 

The business could not last. The 
puma could not loose Bolio’s hold. 
Nor could Bolio free himself from 
that heavy embrace that now gripped 
him in smothering cruelty. The 


puma kept turning—Bolio op. 
crowding. They were on the brink. 
The brink was slippery with rain and 
wet slime of the rock. A second of 
hot savage panting, a fierce snarl, 
an answering throat-buried growl— 
and off they plunged—down, down 
into the bellowing darkness. 


It was just at that time that Jeffer. 
son Wise brought the light. The 
lights of this life not infrequently are 
brought after there is nothing for 
them to illumine. 


Locked in death’s embrace the two 
great bodies, hurtling  frightfully, 
plunged like an unblazing meteor 
for the rocks gleaming below coldly 
in the rain. The wild fall through 
the darkness in no way abated the 
fury of their struggle. But of course 
their plunge could not last. It was 
of shorter duration than their fight 
on the rock; and its end was cer- 
tainly more decisive. Death is, per- 
haps, the only perfect consummation; 
and on the gray boulders in the Jun- 
iata Gorge the puma_§ suddenly 
achieved this perfection. He yielded 
with amazing celerity all nine of 
his lives. He also yielded, with little 
reluctance, his hold on the hound 
Bolio. Such a plunge, on such rocks, 
apparently sacked the puma inconti- 
nently of all his sphinx-like sagacity, 
all his ancient sorcery. And his giv- 
ing over to them was indubitably 
final. Moreover, luck, that almost 
invariably smiles upon a feline as a 
favorite, was against this one. Of 
the two fighters, one had to take the 
brunt of the impact. The puma did. 
He struck squarely on his back; and 
the stars that he saw were probably 
a firmament. After his fall he more 
resembled a rug than a_ panther. 
Bolio had fared a little better. One 
of his hind legs was broken; he was 
jarred perfectly senseless; he rolled 
with the dead puma into the water, 
with a high-grade chance of being 
drowned. Otherwise he was unhurt. 
At least, he was not dead. That 1s 
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usually a consideration of some mo- 
ment. 

The fur rug to which the panther 
had been so suddenly reduced was 
sucked into the backwash pool, 
whence it was dragged next morning 
by Jeff Wise. A touch of real cur- 
rent got hold of the black body of 
the hound, toyed with it gently, purr- 
ingly, caressingly; then drew it with 
imperious pride toward the wild 
ramp of the river. It would be diffi- 
cult to say whether Bolio there had 
any more chance of staying alive than 
the panther had of recapturing his 
nine fled existences. 

Bolio’s insensible form, ideal prey 
for such waters, was now headed full 
for the epic journey down the lovely 
Juniata River, winding through what 
was then an almost virgin wilderness, 
bearing its blue waters toward the 
distant Susquehanna. 

That the fearful impact of Bolio’s 
fall should not have killed him out- 
right was due to his having fallen 
partly in the water, partly on the 
puma. ‘The leg that had struck the 
boulder had been snapped. And 
now, as his body was swirled swiftly 
away, that leg drifted at a sick angle. 
It is putting it rather too strongly 
to say that Bolio’s chance for life was 
no better than the average woman’s 
chance of winning a silence-contest. 
But it is out of just such desperate 
plights as Bolio’s that the Odysseys 
of this world are wrought. 

The black hound’s body was being 
dashed blindly about—now sailing 
with sick serenity across a smooth 
stretch of water—now bewilderingly 
rolled and manhandled by the fran- 
tic waters. Lover seeks not lover 
with more infallible intent than 
water seeks its level; and in either 
case obstacles and obstructions and 
delayers of such a meeting are sure 
to suffer. The living body of a help- 
less creature is, of all such delayers, 
the most certain to suffer. For that 
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reason Bolio got worse treatment than 
he had ever had from the paw of 
panther or of bear. Yet had he been 
more gently used, more soothingly 
cradled, he might easily have 
drowned. He was so far gone that 
a lullaby might easily have finished 
him. But when his poor head was 
unmercifully whacked against a 
jagged rock, he dimly awoke. He was 
nearly drowning; he was suffocating, 
smothering. He tried to get his head 
above the water. Feebly he paddled 
with his front legs. He was, indeed, 
what his appearance declared him to 
resemble—an accident that had al- 
ready happened. 

It was but a few moments after 
Bolio regained something like con- 
sciousness that he went headlong over 
a brawling waterfall. There‘is a 
story in that country to the effect 
that a fisherman, by misstep, took the 
same plunge, and emerged from the 
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pool below with nothing worse than 
a broken arm. Bolio, through good 
chance rather than by design, slithered 
down over a smooth green cataract, 
plunged into a smother of foam, arose 
in a wild maze of effervescence, and 
was thrust forth into a broad pool 
dotted with pyramids and obelisks 
of foam. He drifted against a black 
rock, evershining from the spume of 
the falls; and here, with his nose 
above the water, he lay, breathing 
slowly, faintly conscious. Had he 
not brought up against this glisten- 
ing boulder he might have sunk in 
the pool. Bolio knew that he was 
alive. All about him was darkness 
and thunder and a world weeping its 
ruin. He wondered what had become 
of the puma. The thought made the 
hound move his tongue to his lips. 
He drew himself the least bit higher 
out of the water. He thought of 
home and of his master. Of little 
else a good dog thinks when he is 
away. 

The longing soon got the better 
of Bolio; Jeff Wise, he knew, could 
fix his broken leg. He whined un- 
easily. He felt that he was still in 
deadly danger. He wanted to get 
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to shore. Using the little strength 
he had remaining, he pushed himself 
away from the tiny rock island that 
had intercepted his drifting with the 
current. In a moment that current 
had him again, and against its steady 
strength Bolio was helpless. The tide 
took him; to it he yielded: Down 
the hurrying stream he went—over 
rocks, across pools, slithering along 
swift, quiet stretches—plunging over 
low falls, gliding under bridges of 
fallen trees against which all kinds 
of debris had been rammed and 
jammed. 

Perhaps it is a full mile from the 
waterfall to the glistening white sand 
bar that rims a deep elbow of the 
gorge. Most things that the river 
brings thus far find harborage here, 
It is as if the ramping tide, after all 
its frantic horseplay, had relented— 
and would here lay gently, even ten- 
derly, whatever it had been pleased 
to make heartless sport of for so long. 
And here the river brought the hound 
Bolio, far more dead than alive, some 
two hours before dawn on that stormy 
September night. 


(To Be Continued Next Month) 
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HE LITTLE Brown Ghost is an 
affectionate nickname hunters 


have tagged to one of our most mys- 
terious game birds, the little brown 
woodcock. The name fits him well, 
for he is a very shy, elusive and secre- 
tive little fellow. He sits quietly in 
his retreat all day and forages for his 


food during twilight hours. Because 
of the very nature of his nocturnal 
habits he is difficult to study and 
understand. 


Phantoms are always mysterious 
and interesting and the little “Tim- 
berdoodle” is no exception. Experts 
spend many endless hours in trying 
to uncover its secrets, but the little 
brown ghost continues to defy this 
spying and prying into its private af- 
fairs. In general though, these same 
habits serve to provide the woodcock 
with better protection than other 
game birds. 


Woodcocks have a ravenous appe- 
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tite and the average bird will eat 
nearly twice its weight in food 
nightly. They have a great fondness 
for earthworms which comprise the 
greater part of their diet. When they 
are unable to obtain their regular 
supply of worms, they soon die. 

While the woodcock are rather 
hardy birds and can stand a great 
deal of cold, they are not constituted 
to subsist on short rations, as so many 
other wildlife creatures. Therefore, 
the weather is one of their worst 
enemies. Early freezes or protracted 
droughts make it impossible to ob- 
tain the favorite supply of food nec- 
essary to their existence and this plays 
a very important part in the rise and 
fall of the population. 

If you’ve ever been fortunate 
enough to get a good look at our elu- 
sive little friend, you can’t help won- 
dering how in the world they ever 
get enough to eat with that long 
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slender bill, but don’t let that fool 
you. That bill is unique and does the 
job in excellent fashion. 

The lower end of the bill is so sen- 
sitive, they can distinguish food well 
below the surface of the ground and 
it acts as both a probe and a pair of 
forceps. The upper mandible of the 
bill can be moved independently of 
the lower part, much like a finger. 
This feature is extremely advanta- 
geous and helpful in boring under 
the surface for food. 

Our little ghost has a remarkable 
‘sense of hearing. The ears are located 
directly beneath the eyes, rather than 
behind them as is common in the bird 
family. They walk along with their 
heads cocked on one side, robin fash- 
ion, until they hear a stir in the earth 
beneath them; then down goes that 
bill deep into the earth in search of 
their favorite tidbit. At other times 
the bird will stand motionless with 
his bill thrust deep in the earth as 
though listening. 


While there is some question as to 
whether the woodcock relies upon its 
sense of touch or hearing in the loca. 
tion of food, it is pretty well con. 
ceded by those who study its habits 
that it uses a little of both with the 
bill acting as an antenna to register 
the vibrations of the worm in motion, 
Anyway, that bill is the little fellow’s 
most valuable possession and he is 
fully aware of that fact by keeping it 
immaculately clean and in good re. 
ceiving condition. 

During migration, the woodcock 
flies low, in single file and at night. 
This habit is a hazardous one and 
takes its toll of their number for 
many of these birds are killed by hit- 
ting against wires, cables, buildings 
and other obstructions erected by ad- 
vancing civilization and industrializa- 
tion. 

The hens are heavier than the 
males and are slower rising and more 
deliberate in flight. However, the 
male has earned the name “Labrador 


It’s the three outer primary feathers of a woodcock’s wing that make the whistle when 
the bird flushes. 





Hal Harrison Photo 
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Twister” because of his rapid dodging 
flight during migration. 

They put on a most amazing dem- 
onstration of their flying power dur- 
ing the mating season, at which time 
the male does one of the most dazzling 
aerial stunts ever seen. He struts 
about singing in a subdued, whim- 
pering tone, broken at regular inter- 
vals with a sort of short nasal call. 
All of a sudden he takes off on a 
spiral ascent with the same twittering 
sound he makes when flushed. As he 
soars in a widening spiral, the singing 
changes to a clear tremulous call until 
he has reached a height of from 100 
to 300 feet directly above his point of 
take-off. 

Once he has reached the pinnacle, 
the little fellow startles you with 
another quick change of tactics, for 
he pitches headlong toward the 
ground. Just when you suspect he is 
about to end it all, he suddenly levels 
off and flutters to a gentle, graceful 
stop leaving the observer breathless 
and awe-struck. 

Immediately upon landing the little 
show-off goes into his act again. These 
aerial exhibitions last about one min- 
ute and are repeated every four to 
five minutes, always just before dusk 
and again after dawn. 

The male also selects the breeding 
and nesting place, choosing a site 
which provides a feeding area, cover 
for protection and at least one or two 
cleared areas for singing and courting 
grounds. His domicile is respected by 
every other male within the area and 
it is a rare occasion when another’s 
chosen area is invaded. 


During the period of mating the 
male becomes so engrossed in court- 
ing and his aerial gymnasts that he 
loses most of his caution and can be 
approached at close range. This is 
one of the most favorable of his hab- 
its, so far as the observer is concerned 
in studying this unusual bird. 

The woodcocks build their nest on 
the ground preferably along the edges 












W. Bryant Tyrrell Photo 
A young woodcock only a few hours old. 
The young mature very rapidly and are 


capable of making short flights in two weeks’ 
time. 


of wooded tracts, in swamp thickets 
or dry ground near the stream. The 
nests are put together in a haphazard 
fashion, using dry grass, dead leaves 
and small twigs and are always well 
hidden from prying eyes. 

The birds usually arrive in the 
north early in April and the hen is 
nesting in May. There are usually 
four eggs, light pinkish brown in 
color, sprinkled with deep brown 
and pale gray. The period of incuba- 
tion is 20 to 21 days and during that 
time the hen rarely leaves the nest, 
except for brief feeding periods. 

A hen will seldom desert the nest, 
unless she is annoyed too often, then 
she may abandon the nest and start a 
new one. This is the exception rather 
than the rule, however. Usually they 
don’t go far when alarmed and will 
return as soon as possible. They will 
often flutter from the nest using the 
broken wing tactics to lure you from 
the nesting area. 

The young mature very rapidly and 
are capable of making short flights in 
two weeks’ time. They become very 
self-reliant in about four weeks and 
by the time they are six months old 
they are the exact duplicate of the 
parents. 
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The mortality rate among the 
young is very low, so that each pair 
of woodcock will usually contribute 
two or three birds annually. This is 
indeed fortunate since these birds will 
not breed in captivity. 

Woodcock do not seem to have an 
established flyway such as ducks, 
geese and other migratory birds. 
Neither do they like to fly across large 
bodies of water, preferring to stick 
pretty close to land. 

Data collected so far seem to point 
to the fact that the birds return to 
their place of birth. Their largest 
concentration point is at Cape May, 
New Jersey. There they seem to con- 
gregate during migration, to rest until 
colder weather drives them farther 





When hunting these birds pay par. 
ticular attention to the ground cover, 
The woodcock likes crab grass, Can. 
ada blue grass and poverty grass, 
Also, the hunter must cast an eye to 
weather conditions. An experienced 
woodcock hunter will work high 
when weather is wet, for it must be 
remembered, they do not like wet 
feet. 

When the weather is dry, hunt the 
lowlands and along the streams and 
swamps. As the higher grounds dry 
and the birds are unable to obtain 
sufficient food, they will move to the 
moist ground of the lowlands for 
greater ease in obtaining their favor- 
ite food. 


.. + The End 
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By John H. Day 


pHeE October firebug has once 
more run amok across the hills. 
His flaming torch has set flaring scar- 
let waves to racing through the sumac 
thickets. Fiery woodbine tracers 
have carried the sparks aloft to touch 
off great maple bonfires along the 
hillsides. An occasional solitary sour 
gum burns like a glowing coal in the 
wake of the spreading conflagration. 
Sassafras edgings and even the 
threatening poison ivy have become 
fervid kindling, waiting to set the 
scarlet oaks ablaze as tannin gathers 
in the leaves. 

October's fields and fencerows have 
succumbed to an acute case of wan- 
derlust. Professional hitch hikers are 
everywhere alert for the chance to 
pick up a free hop to far away places. 
Many of these nomads will ride the 
skyways, snug in the “holds” of tiny 
feathered air liners. Others are pick- 
a-back travelers, foisting themselves 
on passing cattle and sheep and other 
wayside wanderers. 

Many of these tourists are com- 
pletely self-reliant They were 
threading the air lanes, riding up- 
drafts for centuries before men mas- 
tered the art of gliding. Every water 
course in the land, from lowliest rill 
to mightiest river, freights their 
buoyant caravels each Fall. 

We hiked a mile or two in fence- 
Tow country, noting these voyagers 
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thumbing for lifts all along the way. 
The bladdernut had hung its 
branches full of the rattlebox blad- 
ders, planning to have some of these 
light caskets float off to see the world 
on the valley stream. There is method 
in this madness, of course. The idea 
is for these rafts to lodge at some 
distant port, there to discharge their 
cargo of sleek seeds, and thus start a 
new bladdernut colony. 

Beggar ticks of the tick-trefoil took 
hold of our clothing as we passed by. 
In thick going many of these free 
riders were brushed off, far from the 
parent plants. A sizeable section of 
one long fencerow was aflame with 
the scarlet of bursting wahoo berries. 
Farther along we found several clus- 
ters of the blue-black fruits of the 
moonseed. These fellows depend on 
the birds for their transportation, 
and accordingly offer lunch to pay 
their fare. 
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Empty seed capsules of the witch 
hazel and the wild cucumber bore 
eloquent evidence of the sudden ex- 
plosions which had catapulted their 
seeds to fresh fields. We even came 
upon a late-blooming touch-me-not 
with several fat seed pods still intact. 
The outdoor novices in our party 
got a great kick out of pinching these 
pods and watching the seeds fly wide 
and far. 

Thistledown was in the air. Late 
dandelion seeds were riding the 
breeze, as were the fragile argosies 
of the milkweed, ironweed and the 
goldenrods. The winged keys of the 
box-elder were ripening against the 
day: they will cut loose in the bluster 
and say goodbye to the parental roof. 
Hard by a small grove of ash the 
ground was covered with thousands 
of winged seeds. 

The walnuts and the _hickories 
travel by squirrel power. The bushy- 
tailed fellows bury so many nuts that 
some survive the Winter feast days 
and push their rootlets into the warm- 
ing Springtide earth. Burdock burs 
and Spanish needles jumped aboard 
as we brushed through the tangles, 
and at every step in the weed-choked 
areas we broadcast hundreds of tiny 
seeds, manufactured by a_ great 
variety of wayside plants. 

There is a solid lesson in all this 
hitch hiking for the chance way- 
farer who stops to read. Survival in 
the fierce competition of the thickets 
is only assured by production and 
more production. The roadside seed 
factories work mightily at the task 
day in and day out. Here there are 
no costly slowdowns, nor stoppages 
to argue over policy. 

The successful residents of the 
fence rows learned long ago that such 
foolishness is fatal in the long run. 
Accordingly the assembly lines never 
halt from the time the plant pokes 
its head out of the ground, until 
the ripened fruits are on their way 
to carry on the family. 


-Once again it’s topcoat time in 
the woodlands. Pressed by mid-Oc. 
tober’s nipping fingers, the good 
citizens of the timberlands, from 
tallest poplar to lowliest spicebush, 
are sporting the latest styles in Fall 
topcoats. The papaw on the bank 
by the creek is wearing a Close fitting 
number of brown velvet. The beeches 
of the open hillsides have dressed 
up their buds in long slim coats. The 
dogwoods lean more to the stylish 
stouts, with plenty of padding. 

When the quitting whistle blows 
in the humming leaf factories of the 
forest aisles all hands turn to the 
delicate task of sealing off the tiny 
tubes which have carried moisture 
to the leaves. A neat application of 
cork does this trick, otherwise the 
tree would bleed to death. Once the 
cork dam is in place the leaf casts 
loose from its mooring and floats 
downward to help blanket the roots 
with the protective Winter mulch. 


Even as they cut loose this year’s 
leaves and throw corky dams across 
the scars, the denizens of woodland 
and thicket look ahead to another 
Spring and dress their expectant buds 
warmly for the cold dark weeks of 
waiting. In a tiny swale I noted a 
dozen or so of the green augers of 
the skunk cabbage, already probing 
up through the brown leaf mulch. 
With all these preparations afoot be- 
fore the first snow flies, the country- 
man wonders with the poet—“If 
Winter comes, can Spring be far 
behind?” I sat in the genial October 
sun on a genial October afternoon 
and watched a belted kingfisher try 
for his supper in the shallows at the 
head of a large dam. He apparently 
didn’t know I was in the audience. 
From a perch in the edging willows 
he would sortie out above the water, 
hover briefly until he located a likely 
victim, and then make a diving try 
for the kill, hitting the water with 
a resounding smash. 

Eight times he went into that 
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power dive, and eight times he scored 
a complete miss. Finally he gave up 
in disgust and headed off to other 
fishing haunts. His comments, as he 
went rattling along, were unprint- 
able. 

The grand finale of the outdoors 
flower show is now taking shape 
along the woodland trails. Witch 
hazel, last but not least of the flower- 
ing shrubs of the forest understory, 
is again showing the yellow, fringy 
flowers which give small bees and 
flies their last feast of the season. 
When this shrub blooms bravely on 
into November the countryman won- 
ders, “has time grown sleepy at his 
post and let the exiled Summer 
back?” 

The witch hazel is an artillerist, 
bombarding the neighborhood with 
its large black seeds. The catapults 
are the seed capsules set the previous 
year and ripening while this year’s 
blooms are brightening the nooks 
and corners of the woodlands. For 
some excitement indoors, bring in a 
few fruiting branches of this shrub. 
Set them in a strategic spot and be 
prepared to duck when they touch 
off the shot. On the firing line the 
witch hazel is no respecter of per- 
sons. 

As bedtime nears in the timber- 
lands the outdoorsman keeps hunting 





Tich-Srefoil 


excuses to spend an hour or so alone 
among the tall trees of some favorite 
woodland retreat. Here he finds a 
comfortable seat against a wide bole 
and loses himself in drowsy revery as 
the golden leaves float down all about 
him. An occasional light breeze stirs 
up a busy flurry, but he likes best 
those tranquil moments when the 
Still Small Voice is heard as each 
falling leaf rustles into its appointed 
place in the paisley blanket on the 
forest floor. 

... The End 





DOG TRAINING SEASON REGULATIONS 
For the guidance of persons who train their dogs on game, the follow- 
ing extract from the Game Law of Pennsylvania is hereby cited: 
“During the hours from sunrise to nine o'clock postmeridian, eastern 
standard time, dogs, when accompanied by and under control of their 
owner or handler, may be trained upon any game in this Commonwealth, 
except elk, deer, or bear, or wild turkey, from the twentieth day of August 


to the thirty-first day of March next following . 


- so long as no fire- 


arms usually raised at arm’s length and fired from the shoulder are carried 
and no injury is inflicted upon said animals or birds, except that during 
the foregoing period, and under the conditions stipulated, it shall be 
lawful to train dogs upon raccoons from sunrise to midnight, eastern 


standard time: 


Provided, however, that it shall be unlawful to tram 


dogs on Sunday, unless the consent of the owner of the land where such 
training is being done has first been secured, but no such consent shall be 
required in the case of State and National forest lands . . . 

“*Under control’ is hereby defined to mean within call except when 


actually on a trail or track of legal game.” 
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“Man for the first time in all history 
had a weapon that would reach out and 
hit any target he could see clearly.” 
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CHAPTER III 


Stabs in the Pik 


(Continued from September Issue) 


es first true game 
law was enacted August 26, 1721, 
by Sir William Kieth, Governor of 
the Province, when it became evident 
that the supply of game might not 
be so inexhaustible as it seemed. This 
law prohibited killing any buck, doe 
or fawn deer except between the first 
day of July and the first day of Janu- 
ary, and established the first season 
on game. Penalty for breaking the 
law was a fine of 20 shillings, half 
of which went to the poor of the 
township where the offense was com- 
mitted and the other half to the in- 
former. 

Indians were exempt from all pro- 
visions of this law which further pro- 
hibited the possession or sale of green 
deer skins or fresh venison during the 
closed season. This law had the 
same flaw that all other legislation 
was to have for scores of years there- 
after—it was difficult, almost impos- 
sible to enforce it. It was but a 
stab in the dark. 

Imagine, if you can, a hunter in 
the Pennsylvania wilds of the period 
who had to kill to eat, pausing to 
remember that it was illegal to kill 
the deer he was about to shoot. Who 
was there to condemn and to inform 
on him? And who was there in the 
wilderness to try him even if he was 
caught? No one, of course. That 


frontiersman’s attitude was to persist 
long after the frontier vanished. 

The peoples who poured into the 
new land, the Germans, Scotch, Irish 
and English, came from countries 
where hunting was limited to the no- 
bility or to the very wealthy, and here 
they could do as they pleased. Later, 
Italian workmen assumed this same 
attitude with bloody results. The 
only part of the 1721 law that could 
be enforced to any extent was the 
third section which prohibited per- 
sons from hunting on enclosed lands 
or plantations without a license or 
permission from the owners, a pro- 
vision which has a very modern ring 
to it. 

Soon after 1721 there occurred 
another one of those events so insig- 
nificant on the surface, and yet, in 
the light of later years, so important 
in its effect upon our state’s game. 
The Pennsylvania rifle was developed 
in the Pennsylvania-German belt of 
Lancaster, York and Berks Counties. 

It is known today as the Kentucky 
rifle, only because it was used in the 
exploration and settlement of that 
territory; but it is the Pennsylvania 
rifle in every way. Its effect upon the 
hunting and even upon the success 
of our Revolution, is incalculable. 
Prior to its development, the fron- 
tiersman was armed with a smooth 
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bore musket which was deadly 
enough at very short range, but which 
required the assistance of prayer and 
luck to hit a barn door at fifty paces. 
The principle of rifling a barrel to 
make a bullet fly straight and true 
was known to some Old World Ger- 
man gunsmiths, but it remained for 
their Pennsylvania “Dutch” contem- 
poraries to produce the perfect rifled 
weapon. 

John Moll, in York and makers like 
Struzel, Allbright, Tolecht, Rosser, 
Henry and Lefevre, working in Lan- 
caster, Berks and York Counties, put 
a new and deadly weapon in the 
hands of America around the year 
1739. This slender and long-barreled 
flintlock was as efficiently accurate 
up to 100 yards as the best modern 
rifle of today, and in the hands of an 
expert marksman was effective far 
beyond that range. 

It was originally developed for the 
express purpose of killing game, for 
men who often had to live entirely 
on what they killed. Man for the 
first time in all history, had a weapon 
that would reach out and hit any tar- 
get he could see clearly. For the 
next century, the deadliest weapon 
devised up to the appearance of the 
percussion cap gun (which only made 
the loading of the flintlock Pennsyl- 
vania-type rifle faster), took its toll 
on small and big game and its effect 
on Pennsylvania’s game supply is 
easily apparent. 

In 1776, Pennsylvania’s inhabit- 
ants were reassured that they “shall 
have the liberty to fowl and hunt in 
seasonable times on lands they hold 
and all other lands not enclosed.” 
From then until 1869, nearly a cen- 
tury, little was done in Pennsylvania 
along the line of game laws except 
to place bounties on panthers, wild- 
cats, minks, gray foxes and skunks. 

The black moose vanished from the 
northern part of the State, the last 
elk was killed around 1867, black 
bears and deer retreated before the 





destroyers, wildfowl and other birds 
staggered under market hunting 
methods and small game of all kinds 
became dangerously low in popula- 
tion. 


Some few alarmed legislators took 
action in 1896 and put through a 
law prohibiting the baiting and use 
of blinds, trapping or snaring to take 
wild turkeys, grouse, quail or wood. 
cock. A few years later in 1873 the 
first comprehensive statewide wild- 
life act was passed. 


This law fixed definite seasons on 
deer, wild turkeys, squirrels, rabbits, 
quail, grouse, woodcock, upland 
plover, Wilson’s snipe, rails and reed- 
birds. It barred the running of deer 
or elk (if any remained) with dogs 
and the killing, trapping and sale of 
insectivorous birds. Ferrets could not 
be used to take hares or rabbits. 

That sounds quite inclusive and 
wise on the surface. It was—but who 
was going to enforce these laws? This 
job was put in the hands of county 
officers, and more likely than not, the 
constable was as great a lawbreaker 
as the men he was supposed to ap- 
prehend so that the only persons 
open to prosecution were men who 
had incurred the dislike of the con- 
stable or the local justice of the 
peace. Special privilege ruled and 
the well-to-do “sport” could get away 
with almost anything, and did. The 
average citizen could do the same 
thing. 

Many legislators were not inter- 
ested in game laws, because they re- 
flected the views of their constitu- 
ents at home, then as now, the public 
sentiment was against conservation 
legislation. Nevertheless, still more 
laws were created which would have 
helped if they had been followed. 

The passenger pigeon, caught in 
nets and shipped in barrels to city 
markets, was fast disappearing in 
1875, so an act was passed that year 
prohibiting killing or disturbing 
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passenger pigeons on roosts or nest- 
ing grounds and non-residents of the 
state had to take out a $50 license 
for trapping or netting these birds. 

Three years later another act was 
passed. This 1878 legislation made 
it illegal to kill wild ducks or geese 
with a swivel or punt gun, or any 
gun other than one raised by arm 
and fired from the shoulder. The 
same law prohibited hunting on Sun- 
day and made it unlawful to hunt 
grouse at night. 


Prior to 1885, all predator control 
was based on the agricultural precept 
that some species were harmful to 
farm livestock and fowl. The first 
recognition of predators as an influ- 
ence on game, came in 1885 when 
the “Scalp Act” was passed. This act 
simply added weasels, hawks and all 
but three kinds of owls to an already 
large bounty list and it was repealed 
two years later because of frauds per- 
petrated under the act. A _ substi- 
tute bounty list was provided in 1887 
and included: wolves, wildcats, red 
and gray foxes and minks. 

In 1889 song and _insectivorous 
birds were added to the protected list 
and “Bird Day” was first observed in 
Oil City Public Schools in 1894. The 
trend was in the right direction but 
precept and practice was against the 





successful prosecution of even the 
good laws. 

There were many sportsmen in the 
State, but they were poorly organized 
and in no position to demand much 
of legislators, who were not interested 
in their alarm and concern over the 
decline of wildlife in Pennsylvania. 
The law enforcement problem re- 
mained—local officials, who were not 
corrupt were ignorant of the situation 
and the need for enforcement and 
ignored these laws completely. 


The future of wildlife was threat- 
ened in even stranger ways. Believe 
it or not, the eggs of game birds 
brought a premium price among 
photographers of the period because 
their high albumen content made 
them chemically valuable. Collect- 
ing the eggs of all wild birds was a 
hobby with many persons and there 
was no one to stay these collectors as 
they robbed the nest of potential new 
generations of birds. 


Something had to be done if Penn- 
sylvania were to escape from the fate 
predicted for Eastern America by 
Frank Forester, foremost outdoor 
writer of the day, who forecast the 
end of all hunting in that section by 
the turn of the century. Thinking 


sportsmen became alarmed and. began 
fighting. 
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John M. Phillips, who was destined 
to lead the fight, related many times 
the experience that lined him solidly 
in the conservation ranks for all time. 
An incident in a day that changed 
the course of a lifetime. 


In 1889, he went deer hunting with 
Hiram Frost in the Northern Counties 
between Brockway and Ridgway. 
They jumped a buck and trailed him 
all that day and the next day and 
finally killed him on the third day 
out. 

During all that time they did not 
cross another single deer track. As 
he stood over the dead buck, Mr. 
Phillips had the awful sensation that 
he had killed the last deer in Penn- 
sylvania and then and there over the 
carcass of the dead buck he vowed 
he would never kill another deer in 
the state, a vow which he faithfully 
kept. 

In 1890, H. A. Penrose of the Key- 
stone Manufacturing Company, mak- 
ers of clay targets and traps, credited 
with being the spark of the move- 
ment, John Phillips and many other 
hunters who felt the same way, met 
at Corry, Pa. and organized the 
Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation which is still in existence 
and still going strong. 

One of the first things the new 
organization went after was a con- 


servation or Game Commission to halt 
Pennsylvania’s toboggan slide in wild- 
life population and prevent the un- 
regulated slaughter being carried 
out. Other states had commissions, 
but they were usually hog-tied by 
politics, lack of money to operate and 
plagued by internal squabblings. 
These men did not want that sort of 
Commission for Pennsylvania and set 
their sights on a non-political Com- 
mission, financed through a hunting 
license fee, with power to propose 
legislation and to enforce those laws 
passed. 

Setting the sights was one thing, 
but the accomplishment of the task 
another. A long bitter fight ensued. 
Politicians were afraid of the organi- 
zation and the power it might become 
in the political scheme, and they were 
afraid of a Game Commission and 
they fought against it with everything 
they had. 

This did not deter these early con- 
servationists. Aided by the Pennsyl- 
vania Fish & Game Association of 
Philadelphia and other individuals 
who were interested but were not 
members of either organizations, the 
Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation carried on the fight with 
grim determination and courage. It 
is not easy to hitch one’s wagon to 
a star. 

(To Be Centinued Next Month) 





GET READY TO SHOOT 


A Game Commission firearms expert advises hunters that now is the 
time to check their sporting guns for efficiency of operation and for safety 


to themselves and others. 


Many a hunter's trip afield has been spoiled because his firearm failed 
to function properly. When the quarry he eagerly sought came in view 
some mechanical fault cost him his opportunity. 

More important, few hunters seriously consider the value of pre-season 
gun inspection. The Game Commission’s records reveal many a case of 
injury or death due to faulty or weakened gun structure, obstruction in a 
gun barrel and other causes that inspection or the services of an expert 


repairman can remedy. 


Accident-minded sportsmen will act upon these suggestions: Clean and 


carefully examine shotguns and rifles. 


If any structural defect or mal- 


function is noted, take the firearm to a qualified gunsmith at once, to 
allow time for its repair before hunting season. Preventable, serious results 
will thus be avoided and the prize that flushes in game season will be 


covered by a gun that works. 




















By Wilbur 


5 pcoeaalommpaal a fellow has an op- 
portunity to invite his own lady 
friend to go along to the Fair. He 
also prefers to take her in his car. 
My experience was just the opposite. 
I received instructions in August, 
1927, to come to Harrisburg, secure a 
light truck, and take Maggie to the 
Hatfield, Montgomery County, Fair. 
It is well to explain that Maggie was 
a big black, female bear, and a per- 
sonal automobile would not have 
been suitable for the trip. 


Taking Maggie fo the by ae 


M. Cramer 








Following the close of the 1926 
season of our wild animal exhibits 
at State fairs, Maggie was loaned to 
Mr. Charles Heiges, of York, for ex- 
hibition and study at a girl’s camp in 
York County. By the end of the sum- 
mer Mr. Heiges asked the Game Com- 
mission to relieve him of his charge, 
and that was the reason for my trip. 

I met Mr. George M. Appleby, my 
former Sunday School Teacher, in 
Harrisburg. Remembering the song 
about, ‘““Tine Preacher and the Bear,” 
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I thought it would be well to have 
some good moral support for the task 
ahead. My assignment sounded ad- 
venturesome to Mr. Appleby and I 
was more than glad to have him con- 
sent to accompany me. We were off 
for York County. 

When we arrived at the Camp a 
quick survey of the situation failed 
to show any big concrete bear pen as 
I had visualized. We looked up the 
hill towards the main camp _ build- 
ings. There in the middle of a beau- 
tiful grove was our “date” pacing 
back and forth. A heavy collar and 
chain secured her to a long wire. This 
was encouraging. She looked per- 
fectly harmless. 

Mr. Heiges saw us and walked 
down through the grove to meet us. 
We introduced ourselves and told 
him we had come for Maggie. He 
said, “All right, gentlemen, just back 
your truck in against the bank.” He 
walked back to the buildings and se- 
cured two soft drink bottles filled 
with sugar water. Upon reaching the 
bear, Mr. Heiges said, “Here, 
Maggie,” unsnapped her chain from 
the ring on the wire, and gave her 
one of the bottles. Maggie stood up 
on her hind legs, held the bottle in 
her front paws, and proceeded to 
drink. She was quite SOME bear 
when she stood up. It didn’t take 
Maggie long to empty the bottle. Mr. 
Heiges then held the other bottle in 
front of her while he led her down 
through the grove to the truck. We 
pulled up the door of the large crate 
on the truck and Maggie followed the 
bottle of sugar water into the crate. 
Mr. Heiges said “Get in_ there, 
Maggie,” and I dropped the door. 





We started for Montgomery Coun. 
ty. It was supper time when we 
reached Paoli, so we parked our 
truck on the main street and went to 
a restaurant. Upon returning to the 
truck we found a large delegation of 
boys and girls around it looking in 
awe at the big bear. 

After we left Paoli, Mr. Appleby 
suggested that since we still had a 
long ways to go, we should break our 
journey by staying overnight with 
Mrs. Appleby’s sister and family in 
Narberth. I readily agreed to this ~ 
plan. Mr. and Mrs. Jay McCartney - 
must have been quite shocked shortly 
before dusk to see two men and a bear 
stop in front of their home. Our host 
told us to put the truck in his garage. 
However, in the excitement of hay- 
ing such an unusual guest, he com- 
pletely forgot about the local police- 
man who often used the back seat of 
his car to catch “forty winks” during 
the quiet of the night. This night 
was no exception. There must have 
been a hurried exit by the represen- 
tative of the law, for the next morn- 
ing an open garage door and burn- 
ing lights plainly told the tale of one 
badly scared policeman. Apparently 
Maggie’s grunts caused her visitor to 
leave without even saying ‘“good- 
night.” 

In due time that day Mr. Appleby, 
Maggie and I arrived at the Hatfield 
Fair. She was placed in a suitable 
exhibition cage and again had her 
outdoor friends as companions. We 
returned to Harrisburg, mission com- 
pleted, discussing our unusual ex- 
perience of “Taking Maggie to the 
Fair.” 

... The End 





IT’S BIGGER THAN YOU THINK 


Few people realize the time, effort, equipment and money required to 
provide and improve the essentials for wildlife of the Keystone State. 

Each year it is necessary to maintain 880,400 acres of State-owned Game 
Lands including servicing over 3500 miles of boundary, 865, miles of roads, 
605, miles of fire trails, and 156,400 acres of refuges, propagation areas and 


special preserves. 
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The scenic beauty of Potter County at 
Cherry Springs Tower. 


Land Area 


1092 square miles of which 887 are 
forested and 205 are non-forested, 
devoted mostly to agriculture. Forest 
land includes 251,428 acres of State 
Forests and 17,894 acres in State 
Game Lands. 


Transportation 

There are 1094 miles of public 
roads including 519 in State High- 
ways and 575 in Second Class and 
Borough roads. The Roosevelt High- 
way (U. S. 6) traverses the county 
from east to west. Railroad trans- 
portation furnished by Buffalo & 
Susquehanna, New York & Pennsy]l- 
vania, New York Central, and Penn- 
sylvania lines. 


Topography 

General topography of county is 
that of high tablelands sloping in 
different directions and _ carrying 
streams north, south, east and west. 
On a plateau near Gold, three springs 
on the same farm are headwaters of 
the Genesee River which flows into 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Alle- 
gheny which flows into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and a tributary of the Sus- 
quehanna which flows into Chesa- 
peake Bay. 





POTTER COUNTY 


PENNSYLVANIA'S 
“LAST FRONTIER” 
(Second In A Series) 








Note: This center sheet can be re- 
moved, if desired, without damaging 
the magazine. 











Established as a county in 1804 
from a part of Lycoming County and 
named in honor of General James 
Potter, distinguished Revolutionary 
War officer. 


Game Protectors 


Robert F. Ellenberger, 503 Ross St., 
Coudersport, has jurisdiction over 
Sharon, Oswayo, Genesee, Pleasant 
Valley, Clara, Hebron, Allegany, 
Roulette, Eulalia, Sweden, Keating 
and Homer townships. 

Max N. Ostrum, R. D. No. 2, Gale- 
ton, has jurisdiction over Singhan, 
Harrison, Ulysses, Nector, Pike, West 
Branch, and Abbott townships. 

William D. Neely, Box 724, Austin, 
has jurisdiction over Portage, Syl- 
vania, Summit, Wharton, East Fork 
District and Stewardson townships. 


Fish Warden 


Kenneth Aley, 173 W. Main St., 
Galeton. 
District Foresters 
H. E. Elliott, Coudersport; L. G. 
Barnes, Emporium. 


Historic 

This county was the hunting 
ground of the Delaware Indians and 
was included in the purchase follow- 
ing the treaty at Fort Stanwix in 
1784. The early history of Potter 
County is the history of timber. The 
county abounded in great pine and 
hemlock forests which were cut and 
rafted down the streams into the 
Allegheny and Susquehanna Rivers. 
The ruins of Ole Bull’s castle near 
Oleona are a reminder of the attempt 
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Lewisville 





--County Seat. 


State Forest Fire. 
“Observation Tower 


_ Game Protector’s 
Headquarters. 


--Bear Hunting. 


--Deer Hunting. 


--Wild Turkey Hunting. 


Grouse, 
Pheasant, 


Rabbit & Squirrel. 


.. Small Game 
Hunting. 


--Railroad. 
--Stream. 


--State Forest Land. 
--State Game Land. 


_,Primary State Game Refuge 
on State Forest Land. 


--State Park. 
--Pennsylvania Route Number. 
--U.S. Highway Route Number. 


-- Legislative Route Number. 
(T-Township Route ) 
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of the famed Norwegian violinist to 
found a colony as a haven for his 
countrymen in 18532. 


Industry 

A small area in the northwestern 
corner has produced oil for many 
years. Since 1931 large gas wells have 
been drilled in the Hebron field and 
at two other locations. Coal in scat- 
tered deposits has been mined for 
local use only, and sandstone is 
quarried for building blocks. Prin- 
cipal products are sole leather, wood 
distillates, silk and rayon hosiery, 
toys and games, and surgical appli- 
ances. 


Agriculture 
The growing of great quantities 
of certified seed potatoes is an impor- 
tant agricultural enterprise. County 
also noted for cattle raising and pro- 
duction of cheese. 


Recreation—Hunting 

County noted for abundance of 
forest game species. In 1949 it ranked 
third in deer kill and seventh in bear 
kill. Wild turkeys are found in for- 
ested areas and county also offers 
grouse and squirrel hunting. Farin- 
ing sections provide fair small game 
hunting. Three tracts of State Game 
Lands are located in county—Num- 
ber 59 near Williston, Number 64 
near West Pike, and Number 204 
near Coneville. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishable waters (name of stream, 
fish stocked, location, and length of 
stocked waters) include: Allegheny 
River, brown trout, Coudersport, 8 
miles; Bailey Run, brook trout, 
Wharton, 5 miles; Bell Run, brook 
trout, Shinglehouse, 2 miles; Cow- 


anesque River, brown trout, Potter 
Brook, 3 miles; Cross Fork Creek, 
brook trout, Cross Forks, 8 miles; 
Cushing Creek, brook trout, ‘West. 
pike, 7 miles;.Dingman Run, brook 
trout, Coudersport, 6 miles; Dodge 
Brook, brook trout, Harrison Valley, 
5 miles; Dry Run, brook trout, 
Sweden Valley, 4 miles; Eleven Mile 
Creek, brook trout, Millport, 6 miles; 
Fishing Creek, brook trout, Roulette, 
10 miles; Genesee River, brown and 
rainbow trout, Genesee, 16 miles; 
Kettle Creek, brook trout, Oleona, 
4 miles; Lyman Run, brook trout, 
Germania Station, 7 miles; Mill 
Creek, brown trout, Coudersport, 6 
miles; Big Moore Run, brook trout, 
Costello, 4 miles; Nelson Run, brook 
trout, Sweden Valley, 3 miles; Nine 
Mile Run, brook trout, Galeton, 4 
miles; Oswayo Creek, brook and 
brown trout, Shinglehouse and Cone- 
ville, 11 miles; Pine Creek, brook 
trout, Sizerville, 8 miles; Reynolds- 
town Branch, brook trout, Ellisburg, 
4 miles; Sartwell Creek, brook trout, 
Roulette, 4 miles; Sinnemahoning 
Creek, brook and brown trout, Whar- 
ton and Costello, 45 miles; Trout 
Run, brook trout, Roulette, 3 miles. 


State Recreation Areas 

Ole Bull State Park, offering swim- 
ming, tenting and picnicking facili- 
ties, is located on Route 144 about 
one mile south of Oleona. Sizerville 
State Park is located six miles north- 
east of Emporium and can be reached 
over the road connecting Emporium 
and Keating Summit. Swimming, 
picnicking and tenting facilities are 
available. State Forest Picnic Areas 
include: Dyer Farm, offering fishing, 
hiking and picnicking; and Cherry 
Springs, near Sweden Valley, offer- 
ing hiking and picnicking. 
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by JIM. PHILLIPS 








- amaplal as far as hunting and fish- 
ing are concerned, I believe we 
have a leg in a cast when it is an arm 
that is broken. For twenty years our 
ground breeding game birds and 
songbirds have been on a so-called 
“downward cycle.” The quail are 
supposed to have small livers and can 
no longer endure our hard winters 
and the grouse get some mysterious 
malady no one seems to know any- 
thing about. I have not heard what 
is wrong with the meadowlark but I 
know it is just about non-existent 
where I live. 

Not long ago I read a weather bu- 
reau report wherein it stated “old 
time winters just ain’t so.” Winters 
are not as severe now as they were 
twenty years ago, yet twenty years 
ago we had plenty of grouse and a lot 
of quail. 

I believe in trained wildlife tech- 
nicians, but trained in the field as 


well as from text books. After all, 
one cannot learn much about wild- 
life from text books since there are 
only a few practical ones on the mar- 
ket. If a technician in the Arizona 
desert finds wildlife doesn’t have 
enough food and cover, it doesn’t 
necessarily follow, and it shouldn't 
ring across the land, that the same 
is true in Pennsylvania. Here are 
some food and cover facts that I 
would like to see some technician ex- 
plain. 

I dug a hole 18 inches deep in 
my private game refuge and placed 
150 unhatched pheasant eggs in the 
hole. It was then carefully covered 
with ground. ‘Two' days later I re- 
turned to see what had happened. 
Skunks had dug down and removed 
every egg. Let somebody tell me 
how heavy the cover must be to pro- 
tect those eggs. 

I have a one acre plot with a pond 
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in the center. Around this acre I 
built a net fence protected by electric 
wires. In this pen I raised over 100 
ducks through natural production. I 
removed the fence and _ protecting 
wires the next year and with the same 
amount of breeding stock—8 females 
and 3 males—not a single duckling 
was produced. 

In the spring of 1947 our Game 
Protector placed two pairs of healthy 
quail on my farm. Later, in my 
orchard, 1 found two quail nests, one 
containing 14 eggs and the other 16. 
Later that same night (this was just 
before hatching time) the eggs in 
both nests disappeared. I placed 
steel traps in the empty nests and 
caught 11 skunks in the traps before 
they were unmolested. 

In the winter of 1949 I was feeding 
40 ringneck hens in the wild on the 
farm. By spring enough cock birds 
were stocked to give good breeding 
results. All during the summer and 
fall of 1949 we watched for young 
pheasants. We saw not a single brood 
although we did see most of the old 
hens from time to time. 

No food and cover you say Well, 
sir, I had food and cover technicians 
on my farm from both state and pri- 
vate colleges. They could not see 
where I could make any improve- 
ments on my food and cover. On the 
same farm back in 1919 there was 
less food and cover, which I can 





Editor’s Note: This interesting 
and well presented article by Mr. 
Phillips, who is one of our leading 
commercial game breeders, does not 
necessarily constitute the views and 
policies of the Game Commission. 
However, it may be noted that at its 
July, 1950 meeting, the Commis- 
sion removed protection from the 
skunk and opossum for the ensuing 
year. 











prove with pictures. We farmed 
cleaner than we do now, but then we 
had not a single skunk or opossum 
on the farm as far as we knew. The 
winter was more severe, a fact which 
can again be proven with pictures, 
With less cover and food and with an 
equally severe winter, I had go to 4o 
quail on the farm. Only one factor 
changed—the predators. 

If some are still unconvinced, ask 
the poultry raisers how many domestic 
turkeys or guinea fowl they can raise 
on their farms in the semi-wild state 
now as compared to what we did 
then. How many flocks of guineas 
and turkeys, which have reproduced 
themselves, have you seen in the last 
twenty years? 

Why are there so many egg-eating 
predators like the skunk, opossum 
and the crow in our woods and fields 
today? Are these predators on an 
“upward cycle?” 

Back in 1914 there were no trap- 
ping laws in our Game Code. We 
started trapping skunks, opossums 
and raccoons when we wished, often 
late in September. The animals were 
then on the move to store up fat for 
the winter and we placed traps in 
their holes and caught them. Often. 
there were so few holes that we had 
to dig blind ones. Then there were 
very few groundhogs to dig holes for 
the skunks and opossums and we 
could really control these predators. 
I often could catch only one or two 
skunks in an entire season in my 
territory. In September we also started 
to hunt raccoons and by the time the 
severe winter weather arrived, we had 
them nearly exterminated. 

Next came trapping laws. The 
sportsmen didn’t want their dogs to 
get their toes pinched. The trapping 
season was closed until the hunting 
season opened and no hole or den 
sets were permitted. This saved the 
dogs but it brought back the egg- 
eating predators like the raccoon, 
skunk, weasel and opossum. This 








. 


Hal Harrison Photo 


Opossums, America’s only marsupial mammal, has been characterized as a “silly, 
grinning idiot.” They can and do eat everything, from horse meat to earthworms, and 
from oak leaves to grass roots. They are especially fond of eggs of ground nesting birds. 
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large crop of furbearers takes more 
game out of the woods and fields than 
all the hunters. 

I can remember taking a skunk, an 
opossum, and a weasel out of the 
same blind hole which I had dug 
along a stream. Today that would 
be illegal trapping. Today the trap- 
ping season starts late and the ani- 
mals are already fat and stay in their 
holes when the weather is cold. They 
are hard to catch and they make the 
next year’s breeding stock of more 
predators. 

In addition to the state game laws, 
the use of modern farm machinery 
has caused an increase in groundhogs 
and groundhog holes. Our steep hills 
are not farmed with this machinery 





and, therefore, they have grown up 
in shrubs and weeds. This cover and 
these holes become death traps to 
rabbits when we have too many pred- 
ators and they are natural breeding 
homes for the very same predators, 
To make things worse, we have the 
problem of decreasing market prices 
on pelts. About 1917 big raccoon 
hides brought $15 on the market, red 
fox $30, and skunk and opossum hides 
high in proportion. Today coon 
skins fetch 75 cents and red fox skins 
are worth even less. Recently I 
heard a sales announcement for rac- 
coon coats which were selling at a 
special attractive price of $375 and 
up. It is very evident that something 
is wrong with the price a trapper gets 


The raccoon eats pretty nearly everything that comes along, including small birds and 
mammals when he can catch them. He devours eggs eagerly and is particularly fond of fish. 
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for his furs compared to the retail 
price of the product. Possibly some 
investigation along that line would 
be in order, but since a hunter or 
trapper can do little about that, let’s 
look at things we can do. 


If I could set the seasons and bag 
limits just until egg-eating predators 
were again under control, I would 
not remove the protection from any 
animal in the summer time, but I 
would start trapping and hunting 
season on the egg-eaters and other 
predators on October first, a time 
when these animals are really moving 
around at night. Their skins are 
worthless, prime or not prime, so that 
it is no gain to wait until cold weather 
restricts their movements and they 
are difficult to catch. I would per- 
mit trapping in holes and dens until 
these predators were under control. 
Instead of giving the farmer free seeds 
and shrubs and paying him to let 
corn and grain remain in his fields, I 
would give his boys free traps and 
teach them how to use them. 

As long as ground breeding game 
cannot reproduce—and it cannot un- 
der present conditions—I would re- 
stock game only after the harvest or 
about August first. This is the time 
of the year when birds are the cheap- 
est and food is most plentiful. Pen- 
raised birds can more easily adapt 
themselves to the wild natural habi- 
tat and will become more naturally 
wild by the time the hunting season 
rolls around. 

Since pheasants no longer natural- 
ly reproduce in sufficient numbers, I 
would open the season on males and 
females. Spring restocking with 
predators getting 98 per cent of the 
eggs, is money down a rat hole. Buy- 
ing grain in the fields and carting out 
corn for game when the crows get 98 
per cent of it is equally foolish—bet- 
ter throw it down the same rat hole. 

I do not want to criticize to hurt 
anyone. I am not criticizing college 


or professional men as such, but I do 
believe we have gone over-board on 
food and cover to the neglect of the 
chief factor in our scarcity of game. 
I have the cover and yet I can’t raise 
quail, ducks or pheasants without 
protection. How, then, can it be 
expected that they can reproduce 
themselves in the wild where the 
predators are certainly more plenti- 
ful than on my farm? 


In my business as a game breeder 
I should ask for protection for all 
egg-eating predators since the less 
birds left in the field, the more de- 
mand there will be for my product. 
However, I have grown up with wild- 
life as a farmer and a hunter. I want 
to continue to do the same and I 
want future generations to have the 
privilege to enjoy the sport I have 
enjoyed. 

As a farmer I learned that you can- 
not get a good crop of potatoes with 
beetles and weeds in the same patch, 
regardless of how much fertilizer you 
use or how good seed stock you plant. 
You simply can’t keep hot coffee and 
ice cream in the same dish very long. 


I do not believe in nature balanc- 
ing itself. I believe I must do my 
part and then nature will do the bal- 
ancing. Man was created after God’s 
image to control wisely and dominate 
all that liveth on the earth and in the 
water thereof. 


It may be true that there is an an- 
nual harvest of $1,000,000 worth of 
skunk pelts, but, if shunks destroy 
five times that amount of wildlife, 
they should be controlled. Again, I 
remind you—a good doctor does not 
put your leg in a cast when your arm 
is broken. If he did, we would have 
the right to criticize and change doc- 
tors. Criticizing for the better is 
what made America great. Today, 
as far as hunting is concerned, I be- 
lieve we have the leg in a cast when 
it is the arm that is broken. 


..s The End 








er _Kids 


By Hal H. Harrison 












OSSIP always travels faster than truth, so Billy and Jane learned all the 
“old wives’ tales’’ about bats long before they learned the real facts. 
Here are a few of the things that people told them: 

That bats get into your hair; that bats carry bedbugs; that bats are a sign 
of bad luck or even death; that bats are dirty; that bats are blind; that bats 
are birds because they fly; that all bats are vampires and will suck your blood. 

Everyone of those statements is false. 

No innocent little creature in all the world has had so many bad things 
said about it as the bat. Indeed, it is hard to believe that anything that 
people fear so generally could be absolutely harmless and entirely beneficial 
to those who are so afraid of it. 

Although she knows better, so many people have told Jane that she should 
wear a hat when bats are flying overhead, she sometimes puts her hands on her 
head when a bat flies low over her. 

“Afraid it will get in your hair, eh?” Billy asks in a scornful voice. 
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And then Jane looks sheepish, for she knows that in her hair is the last 
place a bat would want to be. A bat has a radar system so perfect that there 
is no chance of it making a mistake and hitting you when it flies past. 

Bats probably have the keenst sense of hearing of any living things. They 
used a form of radar thousands of years before man ever dreamed of it. 
When flying, a bat continually emits a high-pitched sound, too high for human 
ears to record. It is the echo from this sound, bouncing back from objects 
ahead that permits a bat to fly in the dark without hitting anything. 

Someone has called this “echolocation” and it is so highly developed in 
bats that they can even detect a silk thread stretched ahead of them. The 
principle is being used to assist blind persons in locating objects by judging 
the echoes returned from their own voice. 

“Blind as a bat’ is not blind at all. Bats can see in the daytime, but 
they do not see particularly well at night. However, with their “echolocation” 
ability, bats do not require a highly-developed eyesight. 

The “wing” of a bat is a modified forearm and hand, covered with a thin 
membrane. The “thumb” of this hand is free and is an aid to the animal in 
crawling. Our Pennsylvania bats have a membrane between their hind legs 
which completely conceals the tail. 

Bats are mammals, just as horses, foxes, mice and skunks are mammals. 
They have a furry covering; they give birth to living young; they suckle their 
young at the breast. Bats mate in late autumn and one or two babies are 
born in the spring. 

In Pennsylvania, there are about 11 different species and sub-species, all of 
them insect-eaters. Some migrate to southern states in the fall, others hibernate. 
Those that hibernate hang by their feet, head downward, in caves or attics. 
In the summer, bats often roost in trees in this same upside down position. 

It was autumn when Billy and Jane saw the bats fly into a cave. With Pal, 
they went to the opening and peered into the darkness but they saw nothing. 

“It would be dangerous for us to go in there alone,” Billy warned his 
sister. ‘Maybe some day with some big folks along, we can explore the cave 
and see the bats in wintertime,” he added. 

Delany’s Cave on Chestnut Ridge, near Uniontown, is a favorite hibernating 
cave for bats. Spelunkers often see them by the hundreds hanging from the 
walls, deep inside. 





SAVE PROTECTED HAWKS 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission cautions hunters against the indis- 
criminate shooting of hawks, pointing out that only three kinds of hawks— 
the goshawk, sharpshinned and Coopers—may legally be shot, and these 
only because of their killing habits. It also points out that these hawks 
represent a small percentage of the total seen at this season. 


All other types of hawks (eagles too) are protected unless caught in the 
act of destroying domestic livestock, poultry, game, other protected birds, 
their nests, or fish in private rearing ponds, or they are killed immediately 
after their predatory activity. 


The Game Commission appeals to gunners, in the interest of Conserva- 
tion, to stop shooting at protected hawks. 
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Protected Fawns 

SCHWENKSVILLE-I_ was very 
interested in seeing a deer incident 
while at the Eastern Game Farm for 
training. The-breeder fields that were 
not used this year at this farm have 
a deer fence around them. However, 
a doe found her way into these fields 
through a small gate. She walked 
through the first field and entered 
a small gate into a second field where 
she gave birth to two fawns in the 
high timothy. Each morning before 
it got light, she would sneak out 
through the gates and hide in the 
woods about a half-mile away. Each 
night after dark she would sneak 
back through the gates and spend 
the hours of darkness with her young. 
—Student Officer William E. Shaver, 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation. 


Big Bite 

WHARTON-—While on foot patrol 
near the mouth of Bailey Run late 
in June I went past an old barn 
foundation and observed a_ large 
rattlesnake under a fallen barn door. 
After shooting the snake I discovered 
it had swallowed something that was 
unusually large. J put the dead snake 
in the car and stopped at Wharton 
where it was opened in front of sev- 
eral fishermen. The snake had a cot- 
tontail rabbit that was fully a third 
grown in its stomach. There was a 
good deal of comment about seeing 
is believing since it didn’t seem pos- 
sible that the snake could have swal- 
lowed such a large object. The rattler 
measured 42 inches.—Game Protector 
Bill Neely, Austin. 
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Of Waxwings, Cherries and Bananas 


CARRICK—On the evening of 
May 31 I received a call from a Mrs, 
Chalfant of Carrick asking what 
there was about sweet cherries that 
would kill cedar waxwings. She told 
me that about 65 cedar waxwings 
had converged on a sweet cherry tree 
on her property and had proceeded 
to feed on the partly ripe fruit. Soon 
the birds began to fall out of the 
tree, unable to fly and very sick. 
Four of these birds died before the 
woman hit upon the idea of feeding 
them bananas. There was no real 
reason for this “banana medicine” 
but it apparently was a_ successful 
remedy. The lives of three birds were 
saved by feeding them the yellow 
fruit as soon as they had fallen out 
of the tree. This cherry tree had not 
been sprayed and nothing indicated 
that it was any different from other 
cherry trees. What was wrong with 
the waxwings is beyond me and why 
the bananas were a cure is still more 
of a mystery, but the observing eyes 
of Mrs. Chalfant saved the lives of 
some cedar waxwings.—Game Protec- 
tor Robert Rea, Clairton. 
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Strike Out 


EMPORIUM—On June 4th Depu- 
ties Forsty Rishel and William Kep- 
hart and I were hunting rattlesnakes 
on a tributary of Hunts Run. We 
had killed several and were about 
ready to give up the hunt for that 
day when I spotted a large rattler 
coiled up on a rock. I was not in a 
very good spot to get at the snake 
so I called to my two Deputies to 
circle the rock from a different direc- 
tion. As they worked their way 
around the rock, I noticed that, as 
the snake kept turning its head, 
several straw-like objects protruded 
from its jaw. After killing and ex- 
amining the rattler, we found that 
the objects were porcupine quills. 
My guess is that a “porky” came 
ambling along over that rock too 
close and the rattler up and belted it 
one—with not the least bit of harm 
to the “quill pig.” 


On June 24th I was on patrol in 
the vicinity of Mason Hill when I 
came across a rattler in the road. On 
examining it, I found that it had 
eaten a young turkey. This experi- 
ence has settled all doubt in my mind 
about rattlers eating young turkeys 
and young grouse. I have been asked 
for an opinion on it many times. 
This snake was only 35 inches long.— 
Game Protector Norm Erickson, 
Emporium. 


Night Lighting—No Deer 


PENFIELD-—I was told by a friend 
in Penfield that deer were making 
forays on his crops. In order to keep 
them away, he placed several electric 
lights in the middle of his garden 
where they were kept burning at 
night. Up to the time the story was 
related to me, the deer had stayed 
away. — Student Officer Joseph 
Maholtz, Ross Leffler School of Con- 
servation. 





Right of Way 


MONTOURSVILLE — While _fish- 
ing along the Loyalsock Creek in 
Lycoming County during June, I 
made a sharp turn around a rock 
and came face to face with a raccoon. 
I don’t know who was more sur- 
prised, the raccoon or myself. I was 
standing directly in the path he 
wanted to travel and we stared each 
other in the eye at two paces. The 
raccoon had no intention of backing 
up. His tail was up and his teeth 
were bared. In fact, I thought for 
a second that he was going to climb 
all over me. Discretion is still the 
better part of valor, however, so I 
stepped aside and watched the rac- 
coon take off up the path.—Student 
Officer Charles Keiper, Ross Leffler 
School of Conservation. 


Baled Bunny 


UNIONDALE—Edward J. Ridball, 
R. D. 1, Uniondale, told me recently 
that while he was putting baled hay 
in his barn this summer, he heard a 
squealing noise coming from one of 
the bales. He investigated and found 
a rabbit in the bale. It was quickly 
released, apparently. none the worse 
for wear.—Game Protector John Put- 
nam, Montrose. 
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“Careful Driver”, Cause For Regret 


PATTON-—Residents. of Patton 
and vicinity have been seeing wild 
turkeys on one of the roads near 
State Game Lands 108. On the morn- 
ing of June 17 a certain individual 
who lives in that section, with some 
very “careful driving,” managed to 
hit them with his car. In fact he was 
so careful that he forced two other 
cars from the highway in his efforts. 
When a search of his residence re- 
vealed one of the turkeys in his re- 
frigerator, he suddenly decided that 
it might have been better to give 
some thought to the “Give Game A 
Brake” signs erected in that section. 
—Game Protector Jack DeLong, 
Ebensburg. 


One in Eighteen Thousand 


SCHWENKSVILLE—While remov- 
ing a hatch of ringneck pheasant 
chicks at the Eastern Game Farm in 
June, one true albino chick was 
found. According to Superintendent 
Warfel a true albino chick shows up 
on an average of about once in 18,000 
eggs. Several white chicks may be 
found in each hatch but usually 
they do not have the pink eyes found 
in the true albino.—Student Officer 
Donald T. Croft, Ross Leffler School 
of Conservation. 





Snow In July 


MECHANICSBURG — W hile 
traveling through Memorial Park in 
Mechanicsburg late in July I heard 
a loud cawing. Looking up, I saw 
two large crows chasing a Snowy Owl 
which was having a hard time keep- 
ing away from the two “black ban. 
dits.” I watched them for a while 
until they disappeared over the tree 
tops, flying southeastward.—Carl B. 
Straub, Mechanicsburg. 


Big Bad Bear 


PHILIPSBURG—On June 2 we 
had some bear damage near Philips- 
burg. The bear was around several 
homes for a few days and had the 
residents somewhat scared. One day 
it was chasing large chickens in back 
of a home. Another evening it went 
up on a porch, tipped over a bucket 
and ate some corn. Then on June 2, 
it killed four tame rabbits in a cage 
about 30 feet behind one of the 
houses. It also tore a hole in a 
chicken pen and destroyed 38 ha‘f- 
grown chickens at the same place. 
When it paid a second visit to this 
place for more chicken dinner, the 
owner shot it. All of the neighbors 
slept better that night.—-Game Pro. 
tector Clyde Decker, Philipsburg. 
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Hunt Safely Week Established 


October 23-28 


N A STATEMENT as this issue 

went to press, Governor James H. 
Duff said: “Mindful of the danger as 
well as the enjoyment that accom- 
panies the sport of hunting, it is im- 
portant that hunters realize their re- 
sponsibility to others and themselves 
when they go out in pursuit of wild- 
life. 

“Hunting casualities are the result 
of greed, carelessness, recklessness, a 
disregard for the other fellow’s wel- 
fare, or ignorance in handling fire- 
arms. 

“Some persons drive at dangerous 
speed to their hunting grounds; others 
mix alcohol with gunpowder; and 
many are so anxious for game they 
disregard common-sense rules for 
safety. Boys, and older persons too, 
often go hunting before learning the 
rudiments of proper gun handling 


‘ and without a realization of the dan- 


ger of firearms. 

“Pennsylvania’s hunter toll can and 
should be reduced. In this great 
Commonwealth, famous for its hunt- 
ing in bountiful farm lands and beau- 
tiful mountain country, human lives 
need not be sacrificed for sport, 
families need not grieve for those 
lost to peace-time shooting, and many 
of this season’s hunters need not go 
through life crippled or maimed. To 
prevent casualties, it is necessary to 





understand the hunting weapon and 
to practice the rules of safety. 

“I should like, therefore, to set 
aside the period of October 23 
through October 28, 1950, as ‘Hunt 
Safely Week.’ I recommend that the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
sportsmen’s organizations, schools, 
and other groups and individuals par- 
ticipate in teaching firearms and hunt- 
ing safety prior to the game seasons, 
so that injuries and fatalities in the 
future will be eliminated, or at least 
kept to a minimum. 

“I also recommend that all hunters 
be sure of their target before firing; 
that they wear bright red and take 
every possible safety precaution while 
afield. Hunting accidents do not 
happen—they are caused.” 


PROJECT FOOD PLOTS 
FOR WILDLIFE 


During the twelve-month period 
ending the gist of May, 258 food 
plots totaling 150 acres were planted 
by Game Commission employes on 
Farm-Game project properties. In 
addition, 1104 food plots totaling 372 
acres were purchased from ‘cooper- 
ating landowners and allowed to re- 
main unharvested as food for game 
during the critical winter period. 






his 


honor paid him at the Pyma- 


tuning. Mrs. Jessie L. 
Hughes, daughter of Mr. 
Lamberton, unveiling the 
plaque. 





Commissioner Robert Lam- 
berton, Franklin, expressing 


appreciation for the 


On August 20, Robert Lamberton, 
Vice-President of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, was signally hon- 
ored at the Pymatuning Museum 
where a bronze plaque, inscribed 
“For His Interest and Guidance in 
the Development of the Pymatuning 
Refuge and Museum,” was dedicated 
to him. 

Under ideal weather conditions 
and in a beautiful setting, leading 
western Pennsylvania sportsmen, off- 
cers and other employes of the Game 
Commission and many conservation 
friends from over the Commonwealth 
joined in honoring Commissioner 
Lamberton on this occasion. 

In their addresses, Commissioners 
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Willson of Smethport and Williams 
of Stroudsburg paid high tribute to 
their associate, emphasizing the valu- 
able contributions he has freely made 
to wildlife conservation in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Seth Myers, Secretary of the North- 
west Division, Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs, acted as 
Master of Ceremonies. Earl B. 
Walker, President of the Northwest- 
ern Sportsmen, presented the plaque 
for his organization. Raymond Arm- 
strong, Vice-President of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs addressed the assemblage, at- 
testing to the esteem his organization 
holds for Commissioner Lamberton. 
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By Grace O. Beach 


CTOBER is ‘a glorious month. 
O The landscape is riotous with 
color and the air has a wine-like qual- 
ity—a tang that is exhilarating as na- 
ture takes one last fling before going 
into repose. Our emotions run the 
gamut—delight in the painted land- 
scape, an underlying tone of sadness 
for the dying season and the hope 
that springs eternal with the promise 
of a new spring and the new life to 
come. 

Fields and forests are filled with 
wildlife creatures busily engaged in 
living. Like humans, they have a 
pattern of existence. As one moves 
quietly through their domain, it will 
be noted that the summer fur of the 
animals and the feathers of many of 
our non-migratory birds have under- 
gone a change. A new color scheme 
has become the style to better adapt 
them for blending into the changing 
background of the winter months. 
Nature’s method of protection for her 
children is more apparent. 


During the first few days of October 
the heavy frosts kill most of the ticks 
and other external parasites which 
plague these creatures during the 
summer months. 


The last brood of squirrels are now 
self-sustaining. Nuts and berries be- 
come their most utilized foods, and 
they spend much of their time scurry- 
ing to and fro gathering and storing 
their winter supply. 

In the deer family the fawns are 
weaned about mid-month and those 
white spots have almost completely 
disappeared. Slashed and girdled sap- 
lings will be seen beneath which the 


Will. 
Househeeping 


fresh pawed earth and the imprint of 
hoof marks are mute evidence that 
here bucks have been engaged in re- 
moving the velvet and polishing their 
antlers to a shining smoothness. 

The bears have put on a heavy 
layer of fat and spend most of their 
time these days in search of food, 
building up that last bit of energy 
needed to carry them through the hi- 
bernation period during which they 
eat no food. 

Against the sky will be silhouetted 
the wedge-shaped formations of wild 
ducks and geese moving along their 
Atlantic flyway to the southland. One 
can hear them chattering and calling 
encouragement to one another as they 
make their long flight. 


Silently in the night, bands of little 
woodcocks will slip past unseen on 
their journey to a warmer climate. 

Busy days, these, on the October 
wildlife calendar. 


Lady Take A Bow 


When a woman unties her apron 
strings and picks up a gun for a little 
hunting trip, anything can happen. 
As one newspaper scribe puts it: “She 
can shoot her way into the higher 
brackets of big game hunting.” 


Mrs. Laddie Sanford, wife of the 
famous polo player, proved the point 
recently when, single handed, she 
bagged a record-size Kodiak Bear on 
the Bigger Anamak Island of Naknek, 
Alaska. 


According to reports she ‘started 
tracking the huge animal about 
g:00 a.m. and followed it on foot ’til 
she caught up with it about 3:30 in 
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the afternoon. Her first shot was 
taken at a range of about 150 yards, 
wounding the bear. The enraged 
beast kept coming straight at her but 
the lady stood her ground, pumping 
bullets into the animal until it 
dropped almast at her feet. The tro- 
phy measured 10 feet 10 inches in 
length. The head went 18 inches in 
diameter, just one inch short of the 
all time record for Kodiaks. What a 
rug! 


The party included Mr. and Mrs. 
Sanford and Larry and Bobby 
Sheerin. They were the second hunt- 
ing party ever to visit this part of the 
wilderness. We have a sneaking sus- 
picion the husband is mighty proud 
of the little woman. 


‘ 


The Ducks Fly High 


Although Pennsylvania cannot pro- 
duce a “bumper” crop of waterfowl 
during the summer months because 
of limitations in our water area, we 
get a fine share of the Atlantic fly- 
way’s migrants in the fall as the birds 
wing their way south. While you 
await the coming of small game sea- 
son, why not stir up your shooting 
partner to a little competition over 
the decoys or in the alder thickets 
this month. Organize a duck hunt or 
a woodcock party as a special event 





these wonderful October days. Don’t 
forget to pick up a waterfowl stam 

at your local post office (no stamp is 
required if you are hunting woodeock, 
however), get out the shotguns, and 
let yourself in for some of the most 
thrilling sport in all outdoors. Duck 
hunting, especially, is a sport that 
lends itself well to feminine capa- 
bilities. It requires plenty of pa- 
tience, the facility for sitting still lon 

hours on end, and the ability to lead 
whistling wings with your sights and 
shot. If the jaunt turns out success. 
fully, then here is how to fix your 
prize for good eating. 


Roast Stuffed Duck—Apple-Celery 
Stuffing 


Most outdoorsmen and outdoors- 
women know the trick of pouring hot 
paraffin into the feathers of ducks to 
prevent the troublesome down from 
sticking to the birds as they are 
plucked. If you haven’t tried it, do so 
now; it will save you a lot of pains- 
taking picking. Your pride, the bird, 
should be prepared the day before 
roasting. Wipe him inside and out 
with a cloth soaked in vinegar and 
about 15 minutes later, rub the duck 
with salt and pepper. Then put the 
bird away in a cool place until you're 
ready to roast it the following day. 
As with most bird roasts, the stuffing 
really makes the taste. Here’s a fa- 
vorite that will rate you more duck 
hunting with the head of the house 
any day. Mix equal parts of chopped 
apples, celery and stale bread crumbs. 
Season with salt and pepper, moisten 
with water. Stuff the duck, lay bacon- 
strips over the breast, and roast. Add 
one-half cup sherry when nearly done. 
Next remove the duck from the pan, 
add .one cup of mushroom soup to 
the gravy. Thicken with flour, season 
and serve. Then sit back and watch 
that gleam of pride and contentment 
appear in the eyes of your “cus- 
tomers.” 
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Dear Sir: 

At a recent meeting of the Sports- 
men’s Clubs of Forest County, it was 
unanimously agreed by all not to op- 
pose the two-day open Doe Season 
for 1950 as declared by the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission. 

We must admit that for the best 
interest of all parties concerned, the 
sportsmen, the farmers and the motor- 
ists, the deer herd must be reduced to 
maintain a healthier situation. This 
year’s two-day open season may not 
be the perfect answer to a very de- 
batable question, but surely it has 
its merits in eliminating the ugly 
situation of a concentrated one-day 
kill. 

Therefore, we stand ready at all 
times to defend a ruling by the Game 
Commission that we feel is in the 
best interest of all parties concerned 
with the same equal vigor that we 
have opposed rulings in the past that 
we felt were not to the best interest 
of all. 

Yours very truly, 


FOREST COUNTY COUNCIL of 

Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen 
James R. Farrell, President 
Jos. H. Douglas, Secretary 


Dear Sir: 


For some time I have been think- 
ing of a plan which could possibly 
be put into practice here in Penn- 
sylvania to the advantage of both the 
hunter and the state. Since industry 
pensions its workmen at the age of 
65, why couldn’t the state do some- 
thing like this for the old hunters? 
Inasmuch as the workmen in most 





cases contributes toward his pension, 
through some plan or another, it 
would be no more than right that 
there should be some conditions to 
be met in order to be eligible for 
the “Lifetime License for veteran 
hunters” which I have in mind. 

As the plan now shapes up in my 
mind, a hunter would have to be 65 
years of age or older, a resident of 
Pennsylvania, and he must have 
taken out at least 30 regular resident 
or non-resident licenses in his life- 
time. Then, when he applies for his 
“liftime” license, he could be charged 
the same price for it as for the regu- 
lar resident hunter’s license. The 
“lifetime” license, however, would 
have a gold star, or some other suit- 
able mark of distinction, stamped on 
it. 

Another requirement would be that 
the hunter must never have had his 
license revoked nor been convicted of 
a Game Law violation. The rules 
governing eligibility for this “life- 
time” license should bar anyone who 
had been convicted of hunting with- 
out a license, exceeding the bag limit, 
or hunting game out of season. A 
“lifetime” license would therefore be 
a sort of badge of honor, indicating 
that the hunter had been a law abid- 
ing sportsman for at least 30 years. 
Of course, this license would entile 
the holder to hunt in Pennsylvania as 
long as he lived without any addi- 
tional fee, the holder being subject 
to all the game laws and regulations 
just the same as holders of regular 
hunting licenses. 
Sincerely, 


Raymond Holsapple, 
Bentleyville, Pa. 
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By Herbert Kendrick 


a primary purpose in life of a 
gun dog is the successful handling 
of game. He is a specialist in the 
field because he makes it possible for 
his master to determine the location 
of a bird allowing the gunner ample 
time to reach the scene and prepare 
himself for a clean kill. No matter 
how efficiently a dog may search and 
locate game, he cannot be classed as 
a finished gun dog unless he possesses 
a thorough knowledge of bird habits. 
characteristics and understands the 
distance to approach—close enough to 
make the bird sit tight, yet far enough 
to prevent a flush. Speed, endurance, 
heart and courage, stylish points and 
gentlemanly backing are wonderful 
qualities in a dog that contribute 
greatly to field perfection, yet an ani- 
mal with all the class in the book will 
fail to warm your heart unless he has 
been bred, trained and experienced 
in the fine art of game handling. 
Bird dogs are as individualistic as 
people and are as different as thumb 
prints. This is especially true in the 
manner in which they point their 
game. One may point fifty feet from 
the bird and another dog equally as 
good may point almost on top of 
his quarry. The element of time, 
weather conditions, locality, cover 
and general game disturbances will 
vary the technique used by pointing 
dogs; however, the greatest variation 
is brought about by the game bird 
itself. The grouse requires entirely 
different handling from the ringneck 
and quail, woodcock, prairie chickens 
and sharp tails all require individual 
pointing attention if a hunt is to be 


AL, andling 
Game 


highly successful and pleasing. It is 
easy to understand why we cannot ex- 
pect a single bird dog to efficiently 
work on all upland game birds when 
we study the birds sufficiently, even if 
locality and cover were the same. 
Once in a great while we find a rare 
canine great that possesses the brains 
and adjustability to handle them all; 
however, such cases are very few and 
far between. 

A game bird that has managed to 
escape hungry predators, lives through 
adverse weather conditions and dodge 
scatter gun loads long enough to be- 
come full grown, acquires a powerful 
amount of experience and education 
in ways and means to fully protect 
himself. He becomes a wise ol’ bird 
who can make it very difficult for our 
best dogs to handle. 


Orice in West Virginia, I had the 
rare opportunity of witnessing a ruf- 
fed grouse being pointed by my setter 
dog. In all my years of bird hunting 
I have never seen anything to com- 
pare with the performance of that 
bird in the woods on that warm No- 
vember afternoon. I sat down on a 
small bank beside a clear path on an 
old tote road and leaned back against 
a tree for a much needed rest while 
my dog was returning to my whistle. 
As he came running down the path 
toward me, I saw him snap into a 
beautiful point and I knew he had a 
nose full of scent. About twenty-five 
feet in front of his accurate nose, I 
saw the grouse in the naked open 
path between him and me. The bird 
dropped his wings down low to the 
ground and his beady excited eyes 
and noble head turned quickly and 
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unevenly in all directions. Silently, 
yet like a flash, he made for cover 
under the nearest spruce branches 
that hung down to the ground. So 
quickly was his dash that it was almost 
a blur. Around the tree were suffi- 
cient leaves to hid him. The dog 
moved a few steps toward the hidden 
bird and locked up tightly. He 
seemed sure the bird was thoroughly 
satisfied with his cover. Somehow, I 
had a feeling I should keep my eyes 
on the bird and forget the gun this 
one time.. While the dog remained 
staunch, I saw ol’ ruff sneak out from 
under the tree, silently and deliber- 
ately, creep through the brush, leaves 
and briers and make his way to the 
bank of the creek that paralleled the 
path. He passed from my sight at 
the creek and a few seconds later 
he flushed about thirty yards down 
the creek when I stood up and noised 
the leaves. 

My dog has hunted grouse almost 
exclusively for seven seasons of his 
eight years and there before my very 
eyes I had actually seen a bird com- 
pletely bafle him. Hereafter, I shall 
remember that trickery when a dog 
has an unproductive point and I shall 
be more profoundly conscious of his 
ability when I flush a grouse from 
his point. 

To make a grouse hold to the point, 
the dog must be fast, bold and ac- 
curate, approaching his game confi- 
dently and with the minimum of 
“game making.” This decisive action 
seems to either charm or bewilder the 
bird, thus the dog can pin him down 
while he fears to run or fly until the 
hunter approaches. The pointer or 
setter that successfully points and 
holds this most difficult of all game 
birds is a rare treasure indeed. 


The ringneck is a running bird 
and is also a task for the pointing dog. 
Many worthwhile dogs use the “road- 
ing system” to follow the pheasant 
until it reaches heavy cover. 


The quail synchronizes most per- 
fectly with the pointing dog and nor- 
mally will lie quietly to a point. Bob 
white is the bird on which to train 
the young dog, because he behaves 
rather nicely in the field. I have seen 
quail in swampy woodland cover that 
proved exceptions to the rule; how- 
ever, I do feel the quail is by far the 
easiest of game birds for the dog to 
handle. 

Woodcock lie close under most 
conditions, but still they require deli- 
cate handling by seasoned, experi- 
enced woodcock dogs. So many good 
bird dogs will refuse to either point 
or retrieve a woodcock. 

We can train our dogs in the yard 
and break them with pigeons or other 
artificial game, but true greatness in 
our canine friends can come only 
from actual experience in the woods 
and fields handling wild, smart, elu- 
sive game birds. 








Herbert Kendrick 


Editor’s Note: Although column editors 
Kendrick and Shearer have many of the same 
outdoor interests, they are not interchange- 
able. The pictures of these two men were 
inadvertently transposed in the September 
issue. We apologize for the error and re- 
turn them both to their own columns with 
this issue. 
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By Ed Shearer 


What Shot Size ? 


CTOBER is that raucous, blazon- 

ing month of color that exerts a 
powerful psychological influence on 
the thoughts and behavior of the 
average scatter-gunner. Even as the 
mad moon penetrates some hidden 
recess in the brain of a buck or a 
grouse, causing them to act in an 
erratic manner contrary to all laws of 
nature, so are many otherwise sane 
and staid citizens yanked from the 
even tenor of their ways to carry on 
in a highly unnatural manner. 


Brides debate the advisability of 
calling in the family doctor. The vet- 
eran wife, however, cocking an expe- 
rienced eye at the high riding moon, 
merely removes everything breakable 
from the vicinity of the guns, appro- 
priates the check book, and remarks, 
“You're five days late, Dear. Last year 
at this time you had already killed 
three vases and two pictures.” Fi- 
nally, when the dog thrusts a cold, 
wet muzzle in your face without even 
a mild protest on your part, another 
hunting season has slipped up and 
clasped you in its firm embrace. 


Arriving with the new season are 
the perennial arguments over guns, 
shells, shot size, patterns and what 
not. Probably the greatest number of 
questions center around the proper 
shot size to use for various species of 
game. We'll try to give a clear pic- 
ture of the performance of various 
sizes of shot, both in flight and on 
game, in accordance with the latest 
research and practical results in the 
field. 


To begin with, it is best to consider 
the shot pellet itself. Basically, the 
disadvantages and advantages of shot 
pellets remain constant regardless of 
the size shot used. The individual 
shot pellet is spherical in shape, a 
form of projectile that is as old as 
man and was first used when some 
prehistoric hunter picked up a round 
pebble for his slingshot. There is no 
doubt that a spherical projectile has 
a greater area in cross section for any 
given weight than any other shape. 
It therefore destroys more animal tis- 
sue during penetration than any 
other projectile. This same charac- 
teristic, however, goes far to offset its 
advantages. The spherical shape 
causes this projectile to meet with 
more resistance as it passes through 
the air. Now the resistance of air to 
an object passing through it is not in 
direct proportion to the velocity of 
the object. In fact, as an object in- 
creases its speed traveling through 
the air, the air resistance may be sev- 
eral times greater than that encoun- 
tered in a proportionate lower ve- 
locity. 

The books tell us the speed of 
sound varies according to tempera- 
ture. At sea level this speed is given 
as about 1,100 feet per second. When 
this speed is approached by any ob- 
ject, be it airplane or projectile, a 
sound wave is generated which re- 
quires additional energy to produce. 
The resistance of the air increases 
from the “third power” of the veloc- 
ity below 970 feet per second, or sub- 
sonic velocity, to the “fifth power” or 
transonic velocity. This resistance is 
maintained until. a velocity of 1,230 
feet per second is reached. Then air 
resistance drops back to the third 
power of the velocity. This, briefly, 
explains why some lower velocity 
projectiles are better ‘wind buckers” 
than others of higher velocity. 

Now let’s see how the above 
“mumbo jumbo” works out on 4 
scared rabbit rapidly fading from the 
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landscape. For example, take a load 
of Number 71% shot fired from a gun 
with a muzzle velocity of 1,600 feet 

r second. When it gets out to the 
45-yard mark, believe it or not, that 
load of shot is amblin’ along at only 
590 feet per second. Then we fire the 
same load from the same gun but this 
time at a muzzle velocity of only 1,185 
feet per second. Now at the same 45- 
yard mark, we find this load ramblin’ 
right along at a speed of about 515 
feet per second. So it’s here that the 
“high speed—kill ‘em a mile” advo- 
cates receive the first rude jolt in 
their dreams. 


The facts seem to indicate this: At 
over 40 yards the high power loads 
have less than a 10% edge over the 
standard velocity loads due to a 
higher rate of loss of velocity, a widen- 
ing of the shot pattern at the greater 
distance, and, certainly, more de- 
formed pellets from the higher pow- 
der pressure necessary to start the 
shot out faster. You can make a lucky 
kill just as far as a pellet of shot re- 
tains sufficient velocity to penetrate a 
vital spot, but don’t put the pan over 
the fire on the strength of it. 

In the small sizes of shot the stand- 
ard skeet and trap loads will kill 
small game just as far and just as 
clean as the high speed loads, due to 
the factors set forth above. Ballistic 
research has shown that the most 
even, dense and effective patterns are 
produced with various sizes of shot, 
when fired from any gauge or choke, 
at about a minimum muzzle velocity 
of 1,275 feet per second. This rule 
applies to Number g shot. Allow 
about a 25 feet per second increase 
for every size larger up to a maximum 
of 1,500 feet per second for BB's. 

There are a lot of hunters who be- 
lieve that large shot will always kill 
game at a longer range than small 
shot. This doesn’t always work out 
that way. There has been much re- 
search on wounds since the first study 
by Western Cartridge Company some 





years ago. Study of the effects of sin- 
gle and multiple wounds in birds of 
all sizes indicates the killing power of 
wounds is in proportion to the square 
of the number of similar types and 
sizes of wounds inflicted. For ex- 
ample, two separate wounds affecting 
the same quantity and quality of tis- 
sue have four times the effect of one 
wound covering the same area and 
depth. Therefore, small shot at dis- 
tances at which energy and penetra- 
tion are still great enough to pene- 
trate the vital organs will probably 
inflict two or three times more dam- 
age than one shot, or pellet, two or 
three times as large. 


The moral of the story, of course, 
is that if large shot limits the pellets 
to a sketchy pattern at a distance 
where small shot would still retain 
sufficient energy and penetration to 
do the job, you’re only handicapping 
yourself by using the larger shot. To 
quote Junker Monaghan, a famous 
grouse shot in days of yore, “It ain’t 
what you throw at ’em—it’s what you 
hit em with.” Junker is now a leg- 
end and has been doing his hunting 
across the dark river for some years, 
but his words are as true today as 
then. 


It can be seen that a balance be- 
tween range, shot size and weight of 
charge must be attained to assure 
maximum killing power when shoot- 
ing game with properly choked guns, 
regardless of gauge. For example, a 
three-quarter ounce load of Num- 
ber 6 shot fired from a full choked 
gun will kill small sized game such as 
quail and doves on the wing consist- 
ently and medium sized game such as 
grouse and rabbits at 45 yards. But 
so will 7 and 714 chilled shot at the 
same range with.a much denser pat- 
tern. Even Numbers 8 and 9g shot 
have sufficient velocity to penetrate a 
large fowl’s vital organs at 35 yards. 
Take a duck on the water. Number 9 
shot would be a far better bet within 
its velocity range than large shot, sim- 
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ply because of the greater number of 
chances it has to land in the head, 
neck or spine of the duck. Old rec- 
ords substantiate the fact that this 
was a favorite shot size among old- 
time market hunters for this very 
reason. 


On the other hand, if the charge is 
limited to three-quarter ounces, the 
pattern is likely to miss a small bird 
entirely beyond 35 yards. It will 
penetrate as deeply at almost twice 
the range of Number 9g, however. 
Boiled down it all works out this 
way. Never use a load that will not 
give you four or five body hits at the 
range you are shooting on a partic- 
ular size of game. Use the smallest 
size shot that will give adequate pene- 
tration at this range, thus preserving 
the density of your pattern. Always 
remember that, when you run out of 
a killing pattern, you are out of 
range. Misses and cripples are the 
inevitable result. 

Again let me repeat, “It ain’t what 
you throw at ‘em—it’s what you hit 
‘em with.” 





Ed Shearer 








RESULTS OF FIRST QUAIL HARD- 
ENING PENS ENCOURAGING 


Following the severe winter of 
1935-36, bobwhite quail failed to 
come back in Pennsylvania and in 
other states, even where they were 
extensively stocked. 


In a determined effort to re-estab- 
lish this game bird, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission this spring in- 
augurated a plan to harden pen- 
raised quail to the wild, with the 
hope that liberated bobwhite brood 
stock would survive in future and 
propagate naturally. 


A hasty evaluation of the Game 
Commission’s new bobwhite quail 
program indicates that the manage. 
ment practices now employed may 
overcome problems experienced in 
the past. While it is too early to 
prophesy as to the effectiveness of the 
new program the following report by 
Game Proector W. J. Brion, Kittan- 
ning, is most encouraging, if not in- 
dicative. 


Brion says: “On May 24th, each of 
the quail hardening pens erected 
within Commission-sponsored rabbit 
farms in the townships of Valley, 
Cowanshannock and Wayne was 
stocked with 15 pairs of game farm 
quail. Flight feathers were removed 
to prevent, for a while, their flying 
over the wire. At the time of stock- 
ing, water, and feed of the type sup- 
plied at the game farm, were placed 
in each pen. The amount of feed 
was gradually reduced, causing the 
quail more and more to seek natural 
food. 


“When first stocked, the birds were 
quite tame. They depended almost 
entirely on the food and water served 
them. After the first week the quail 
used less of the food and water pro- 
vided. ‘They appeared to be secur- 
ing these necessities from natural 
sources. 
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Laurel Ridge Sportsman’s Association 


The Laurel Ridge Sportsman’s As- 
sociation, of Somerset, reports a tre- 
mendous growth in membership and 
activities. From a club of 300 mem- 
bers three years ago, this Association 
has now enrolled over 1,200 members. 
The Association has increased the 
number of ringneck pheasants raised 
from 200 the first year to 1,000 this 
year and plans to raise 1,200 in 1951. 
Nearly 250 bushels of grain were fed 
to wildlife last winter and the group 
has also planted many acres of food 
plots throughout the county, mostly 
corn and buckwheat. The Associa- 
tion has completed two dams and 
stocked the resulting lakes which 
will be open to public fishing next 
year. The club plans a cooperative 
program with local area scout troops. 
One of the projects involves the con- 
struction of winter feeders for wild- 
life, the club furnishing the material 
and the scouts the labor. Under the 
leadership of president N. B. Pick- 
ing, a long range program has been 
established to help make conservation 
succeed throughout their county and 
Commonwealth. 


Sayre Sportsmen’s Club 


Purchase of 110 acres of land near 
Athens by the Sayre Sportsmen’s 
Club and plans for its development 
as a recreational area were an- 
nounced recently by club officials. 
The purchase was made by a com- 
mittee headed by Ernest Parks using 
contributions from about 150 mem- 
bers of the organization. The land 





offers facilities for construction of a 
200 yard rifle range with a high hill 
backstop, locations for trap and skeet 
shooting, and picnic grounds. A 
stream running through the prop- 
erty offers possibilities of providing 
an excellent fishing pond and plans 
also include a skiing and toboggan- 
ing slope. 


Etna Sportsmen’s Club 


The Etna Sportsmen’s Club added 
pheasant raising to its program this 
year for the first time. Ernest Dor- 
rier, club secretary, reports the proj- 
ect was highly successful, about 88 
per cent of the birds being raised to 
the eight week old stage. The club 
constructed the pheasant pen on the 
farm of one of the members. It is 
located on a hillside which other- 
wise would have been a waste area 
on the farm but which afforded an 
excellent site for pheasant propaga- 
tion. The slope of the hill insured 
good drainage and trees and brush 
covering the area offered excellent 
shade for the birds. The pen was 
built of 114 inch galvanized pipe 
uprights set about eight feet apart 
and welded at the joints. A brooder- 
house ten feet square was made of 
used lumber purchased at a reason- 
able cost. Total cost of the propa- 
gation facilities amounted to about 
$800 but club officials report a tre- 
mendous return on the investment. 
The propagation pen has attracted 
more new members than at any time 
in the past three years and club meet- 
ings are better attended. 
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Middletown Anglers and Hunters 
Association 


From a start of 35 members in 
1936, the Middletown Anglers and 
Hunters Association has grown rap- 
idly and now list 1,024 members on 
the rolls. The club started the con- 
struction of a club house in 1948 
with only $500 in the treasury but 
through donations of both materials, 
labor and money, the fine 100 feet 
long structure is now complete. A 
field archery course, approved by the 
National Field Archery Association, 
has also been added. Other club 
facilities include a small bore indoor 
range with four shooting positions, 





regular outdoor trap range, and a 
nearly completed 100 yard outdoor 
rifle range. 


Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming 
County 


The Consolidated Sportsmen are 
aiming at a total membership of 
12,000 for 1950. They hope to en- 
roll 10,000 senior members and 2,000 
junior members. A film depicting 
the activities of the juniors has been 
shown to more than 8,000 persons in 
both the United States and Canada. 
The film was made by members Jim 
Sheffer, Walt Colley and Charles Noll 
and is available to other clubs pro- 
viding they pay transportation costs, 



























More than 285 contestants from 23 states, the District of Columbia, and Canada par- 
ticipated in the 66th Annual Archery Championships of the National Archery Association. 
The tournament was held on the Franklin & Marshall College campus in Lancaster early 
in August. In shooting more than 500 arrows necessary to go through the entire five-day 
tournament, the average archer pulled more than 11 tons. Shown above are Mr. and Mrs. 
F. G. Haines, of Warren. Mrs. Haines established a new world record in the 50 pound class 


by shooting an arrow 505 yards. 
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By L. J. Kopp 


panes iaglag! is a busy month for 
trappers. For many of our 
Penn’s Woods’ fur trappers it marks 
the beginning of another trapping 
season. Others are busy with last 
minute preparations on the trail; 
and all trappers will be found in the 
process of treating traps which are 
intended to be set for fox, coon, or 
mink. 


The proper treatment of traps, 
which takes place several weeks be- 
fore they are to be set, is an impor- 
tant operation. Further, it requires 
only a comparatively small amount 
of time, and costs very little. It is 
simply a matter of cooking your 
traps, adding the proper seasoning, 
and letting them broil, stew, or just 
boil until they are done. Instead of 
eating them however, you set them 
out for fox. 


An old wash boiler, or even a clean 
lard can may be used as a container 
for the purpose of cooking traps. 
This wash boiler or can is then 
placed upon two small logs which 
are spaced far enough apart so that 
a fire can be built underneath the 
boiler. 


All new traps which have a thin 
coating of rust-preventing oil on 
them, as well as rusty traps or traps 
which have any trace of skunk scent 
on them must first be cooked in a 
solution of water and lye. Red seal 
lye is practical for this purpose. The 
traps are cooked for about an hour, 
after which they are taken out of 
the container and are thoroughly 
rinsed in clean cold water. 





Theating 


Taps Right 


The wash boiler is emptied and 
rinsed with clean water, then the 
operation begins all over again, only 
in a different manner. This first 
cooking operation is done merely to 
rermove all trace of foreign odor 
from the traps. The next step is to 
color and wax the traps. 


Fill the container with water, and 
add a handful or two of walnut hulls. — 
Other items which may be used to 
color traps include: Sumac tops, bark 
or leaves from maple trees, and a 
commercially prepared product called 
log-wood crystals. It is not necessary, 
however, to buy anything, since these 
other items like walnut hulls do just 
as fine a job. 


Before inserting the traps it is a 
good idea to press down the trap 
springs, spread the jaws and insert a 
small nail between the jaws. This 
is done so that the inside of trap jaws 
are also colored, and waxed. 


When placing the traps into the 
boiler, start at one end and place 
in one trap after the other. Grasp 
the end of your trap stake, lift up 
the trap and let it sink down into 
the solution. Leave the stake stand- 
ing up along the side of the wash 
boiler so that about two inches or 
so will stick out above the water. 
Proceed in this manner until all your 
traps have been placed into the solu- 
tion. 

While you are at it, it is a good 
idea also to place your trowel, small 
camp ax, sifter, etc. into the solution 
on top of the traps. Bring the whole 
mess to a boil, and let it boil for sev- 
eral hours. 
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After several hours, the trowel, ax, 
and sifter may be taken out, and 
placed in your pack basket, or any- 
where out of reach of cats or dogs. 
These tools need not be waxed, nor 
is it necessary that they be handled 
with rubber gloves. 

While you are waiting for the 
traps to reach the desired dark color, 
take a piece of wax paper and cut 
a small chunk of bees wax into small 
bits on this wax paper. 

If you do nat have bees wax, par- 
afin will do. However bees wax is 
the better of the two, since it will 
not crack and peel on the traps as 
readily as will paraffin. Some trap- 
pers use a combination of both 
paraffin and bees wax, where an 
equal amount of each is mixed in. 

The solution is kept at the boiling 
point until the traps have acquired 
a dark brown or bluish looking color. 

The next step is to wax the traps. 
To do this remove excess wood or 
fire from under the boiler, and let 


An old wash boiler set upon two small logs as shown is an ideal way of cooking traps. 


the water cool down to where it only 
simmers. At this point drop your 
cut-up wax into the still hot water 
and give it several minutes time to 
melt and spread over the entire sur- 
face of the water. Meantime, put on 
your rubber gloves and while you 
have them on, wash them in clean 
water before handling the traps. 
You are now ready to put the traps 
through their final stage of treat- 
ment. Grasp the end of the stake 
which you left sticking out of the 
solution, and pull the trap out slowly. 
Shake it just a bit, then carry it 
away and hang it up on a tree, or 
on a nail along the side of the near- 
by building where it will dry and air 
out thoroughly. If you will begin 
this waxing operation with the trap 
which you placed into the solution 
last, you should have no trouble 
with traps getting tangled up while 
removing them. After all the traps 
have been removed in this manner, 
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check them to see that all have a 
good coating of wax. This can easily 
be noted after the wax has hardened. 
Those which do not seem to be sufh- 
ciently waxed may be taken and 
again dipped into the solution. 

There are two good reasons for this 
important trap cooking operation. 
First, a dark colored trap is not as 
easily noticed by an animal as is a 
new shiny trap; Second, the coating 
of wax helps to prevent rust when a 
trap is setting in the ground for any 
length of time. 

Traps treated in this manner are 
also fairly free from human odor, 
or any odor which animals like the 
fox might shy away from. 

As mentioned earlier, this month 
marks the beginning of another trap- 
ping season for many trappers. By 
the end of the month, fox trapping 
will be well under way, and some 
trappers may already have the rafters 
bending the fur shed where the fox 
and coon pelts are hung up. Also 
the coon season opens on October 16 
this year. Coon and fox trapping go 
pretty well together, since both fur 
bearers can be trapped in the same 
type of set. There is a difference as 
to where sets are made for either 
animal. Fox traps are usually set in 
open fields, while coon sets usually 
are more productive in the woods. 
There is also a difference in the kind 
of bait and scent to be used. Among 
trappers today it is generally agreed 
that to buy some of these commer- 
cially prepared baits and scents is 
cheaper, and more helpful, than to 
attempt to prepare your own bait 
or scent. However there are a num- 
ber of baits which can be used, and 
which do not cost anything. Chicken 
entrails for example can be used for 
both fox and coon trapping. Mice 
are good fox bait. On the other 
hand there is nothing wrong with 
using honey for coon bait. 

The standard dirt hole set is used 
in the trapping of both fox and 


coon. The only difference is that 
where you want to make the set 
especially for either of the two, the 
location, and the kind of bait has 
to be considered. Generally speak- 
ing however, it is very possible that 
a coon will be caught where you 
made the set especially for fox, and 
vise versa. A good deal depends on 
which of the two animals happens to 
come close enough to your set first. 

With this in mind it is a wise idea 
to be careful when making a set for 
coon. Do not become careless and 
think it impossible for a fox to be- 
come caught at that set. The best 
way is to take your time and make 
all your sets as though you wanted 
to catch a fox in each one. 

It is well known that coon spend 
much time travelling along streams 
in search of crawfish, mussels, and 
fish. Probably the larger percentage 
of coon trapped in Pennsylvania are 
caught in sets along our many miles 
of small streams, with emphasis on 
farmland sections. 

Two types of sets may be made 
along streams. The dirt hole set can 
be made on top of stream banks, and 
as far as twenty or more feet away 
from the stream proper. 

The other is what is called the 
blind set. This involves setting your 
trap in water, along the stream at 
a point where a coon is forced to 
enter the water in order to get 
around a rock, or the base of a tree 
along the edge of the stream. 


Many such spots can be found 
along streams, and in most cases a 
close look will reveal coon tracks in 
the mud leading up to the water’s 
edge; from there you will no doubt 
notice coon tracks in the mud under 
the water where “mister coon” was 
obliged to get his feet wet in order 
to get around the object in his way. 
As soon as he has worked himself 
around the object, you will invariably 
see his tracks continued in the mud 
on the other side. This then is the 
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ideal place for a coon set. A coon 
does not ordinarily walk in the water 
along a stream except where he is 
forced to do so, or when something 
out in the stream attracts his atten- 
tion. At such places you will be able 
to detect his tracks in as much as 
eight inches of water, depending 
upon the size of the coon. A very 
large coon has pretty long legs, and 
if it is muddy you will see his tracks 
in as much as ten or more inches 
of water. As the water becomes 
deeper, he will commence to swim 
in order to reach his objective. Then 
too, he may have lost interest in 
whatever attracted him and in this 


case you will see where he again 
headed back to shore. 

The point which I would like you 
to understand is that a coon has lon 
legs and can walk in fairly deep 
water. Bear this in mind when mak- 
ing a coon set and at a spot where 
he is forced to enter the water, set 
your trap under at least five or six 
inches of water. 

In this way you will have an excel- 
lent chance of catching the coon, 
and at the same time you will avoid 
catching illegal muskrats since the 
muskrat will swim over the trap and 
not be caught. 





An excellent ‘coon set may be made along streams where a tree or rock forces the animal 
to enter the water in order to get around it. Set trap in five or six inches of water. 
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By John F. Blair 


bere starting this article, and 
in order to beat everyone to the 
punch, I want to disclaim any pro- 
fession on my part of being an engi- 
neer of any kind, or of having had 
unlimited experience in _ building 
farm ponds. However, from close as- 
sociation with Ray Shaver, Farm 
Game Area Leader in northwestern 
Pennsylvania and with Bill Whetzel 
and “Red” Snyder, Soil Conservation 
men who are doing a bang-up job 
of promoting farm ponds in Indiana 
County, and from talking with farm- 
ers who have had the initiative to 
build a farm pond, I am thoroughly 
convinced that the farm pond has a 
definite place in the conservation pic- 
ture of today and tomorrow. 

The farm pond pays its way in one 
or more of several different manners. 
When properly located in the immedi- 
ate proximity of buildings, it provides 
a readily available supply of water for 
fire protection. Many farm buildings 
worth thousands of dollars, filled with 
grain and farming equipment, have 
burned to the ground because there 
was insufficient water available after 
a fire company, answering the alarm, 
had reached the spot. Then, espe- 
cially in dry seasons, a small farm 
pond has saved the farmer from end- 
less hours of hauling water for stock 
and spraying purposes. Many of you 
who can remember back forty or fifty 
years will recall streams that at that 
time flowed the year round but today 
go completely dry almost every sum- 
mer. We are told that this is caused 
by the lowering of the water table— 
the strata under the surface to which 


Doane iZ ones 
Unlimited 


a well must be sunk to find water. 
One of the causes of this dropping 
has been the removal of the timber 
which held the water in the soil. 
However, sufficient rain does fall each 
year which, impounded by a farm 
pond, would eliminate this hauling 
water chore. 


The farm pond properly managed 
will pay its way many times during a 
period of years just for recreational 
purposes. A swimming pool right in 
the dooryard! How many of you can 
remember “the old swimmin’ hole’’? 
For me it was the big tree hole under 
a huge sycamore about a mile west 
of Waynesburg. A bunch of us kids 
would trudge that mile in the hot 
summer sun, begin to undress at least 
a hundred yards from the stream, and, 
then, somebody would yell, “the last 
one in is a nigger baby.’ There fol- 
lowed a couple of hours of swimming 
and splashing and dousing each other 
and then someone would yell, “green 
apples is ripe.” When you came out 
of the water, your socks and shirt- 
sleeves and galluses would be tied in 
hard knots. To have that “swimmin’ 
hole” in the back yard after a hot 
day in the hay field might not turn 
back time in its flight, but I believe 
it would stop the clock for a little 
while. 


Properly stocked with the right 
number of bluegills and largemouth 
bass and fertilized every two years, 
many a happy evening can be, spent 
with a fishing rod on the bank of a 
farm pond. I wouldn’t be surprised if 
the boys and maybe the girls would 
rather spend an evening now and 
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then flipping a dry fly out over the 
smooth blue surface of such a pond 
than spend it burning up the roads 
in an automobile or going to the 
outdoor theater. Once experienced, 
there is a thrill all its own in seeing 
a fish rush to the surface and feeling 
the tug on the line as you set the 
hook in a fish that has risen to the 
lure. A one year old bluegill should 
weigh five ounces and a bass a pound 
in a fertilized pond. On a four-ounce 
rod, either will give you a thrill. One 
acre of surface properly fertilized 
should produce 200 pounds of edible 
fish each year and will stand fishing 
whenever they will bite. 

Last, but not least, a farm pond 
properly sodded is a thing of beauty 
and adds much to the value of any 
property. 

From where I stand, it looks like 
both the landowner and the sports- 
man benefit from a farm pond. Most 
every farmer would like to have a 


farm pond, yet many of them do not 
have the necessary cash to build one. 
Many businessmen like to fish, have 
the cash, but no place to build the 
pond. Under ordinary circumstances 
a good one-acre pond should be built 
and stocked and fertilized for approxi- 
mately five hundred dollars. Why 
would it not be a good thing for five 
friends to kick into a fund one hup- 
dred dollars each and build a farm 
pond? An agreement could be drawn 
up with the landowner that for a 
period of 22 years each stockholder 
could fish or swim in the pond when- 
ever he liked and take one friend 
with him if he so desired. The farmer 
and his family would have the same 
rights in addition to the use of the 
pond for farm purposes. No fishing 
should be done until the second year. 
In this way the farmer would have 
his pond, the businessman would have 
his recreation, and the cost would be 
only five dollars a year. Moreover, 


Both the landowner and sportsmen benefit from a farm pond. Under ordinary circum- 
stances a good farm pond such as this can be built, stocked and fertilized for about five 


hundred dollars. 


USCS Photo 
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that much more pure water would be 
checked in its mad rush to th ocean. 

The first important step in build- 
ing a farm pond is to find the best 
location. It should be convenient to 
buildings. It must have a tight sub- 
soil. Water must be available. There 
are three different types of ponds, 
incidentally, based on their source of 
water. 

The spring-fed pond is built where 
there is a year-round spring flowing 
enough water to fill the pond and to 
keep it full. All surface water is kept 
out. Sites like this are not too plenti- 
ful. 

The by-pass pond is located in a 
valley and the main stream is made 
to run around the pond instead of 
through it. The pond itself is filled 
with water piped from a smaller dam 
across the stream far enough above 
the pond to fill the by-pass pond. 
Direct surface water is kept out by 
means of a diversion ditch on the 
slope above the pond. A _ two-inch 
intake pipe and a four-inch outlet 
pipe takes care of this type of pond 
except in an emergency. This type 
at present is the most popular type 
of farm pond for several reasons. It 
is more readily managed for fishing 
purposes. It has less possibility of 
being washed out and it is less likely 
to fill up with silt. Finally, it requires 
little emergency spillway. 

The run-off pond was the one more 
commonly used until recently. It is 
made by simply throwing a small 
fill across a stream from bank to bank, 
thus impounding whatever water 
comes down the stream. Unless ex- 


treme care is taken to provide suffici- 
ent emergency spillway, this kind of 
pond runs a good chance of washing 
out in an unexpected flood. In Penn- 
sylvania it is not necessary to have a 
permit to build such a pond unless 
more than 320 acres drain into the 
pond. If there are more than that 
number of acres, a permit must be 
obtained from the Department of 
Forests and Waters in Harrisburg. 

An explanation of the actual lay- 
ing out and construction of a farm 
pond requires more space than this 
column could justify and we would 
recommend that anyone expecting 
to build a farm pond get the follow- 
ing articles and study them carefully 
before starting any actual construc- 
tion. There are a few mistakes which, 
once made, are almost irreparable 
and make the failure of your pond 
a strong probability. One bulletin is 
Circular No. 320, “Farm Pond Build- 
ing,” published by the School of Agri- 
culture, State College, Pa. It may be 
had free of charge by contacting your 
County Agriculture Extension Agent. 
Secondly, we have Farmer’s Bulletin 
No. 1983, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. at a cost 
of ten cents to cover the mailing 
charges. 

It is my belief that a little effort 
on our part to promote the method of 
cooperation already mentioned be- 
tween the landowner and sportsman 
could well make a reality of a dream 
held by John M. Phillips, one of 
Pennsylvania’s pioneer conservation- 
ists, who visualized “Farm Ponds Un- 
limited.” 





LOSE YOUR LICENSE? 
If you should lose your hunting license or tag, play it safe—don’t go 


afield before securing a replacement. 


Game Commission officials advise 


hunters who misplace their hunting “credentials” to return, if possible, to 
the agent who issued your original license and make application for a 
replacement. You should return any portion of the tag or license certificate | 


which you still hold. 


A new license will be issued you at a cost of one 


dollar. If it is not possible for you, to return to the original licensing agent, 
or make a written application to the Department of Revenue, Bureau of 
Miscellaneous Licenses, Harrisburg, Pa., it will be necessary to purchase a 


new license if you desire to hunt. 
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WILDLIFE CONSERVATION DIVISIONS 
(Field) 


Sourneast Diviston—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 602 Penn Ave., West Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NortHEast Diviston—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort. 
Phone: Kingston 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL Divistion—M. E. Sherman, Supervisor, 1 E. DuBois Ave., DuBois. 
Phone: 1848 


Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL Diviston—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: 872 


Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NortHwest Drviston—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 14 W. Ist St., 2nd Floor, S.S., 
Oil City. Phone: 4-6281 
— Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
Soutuwest Drvision—G. L. Norris, — 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. Phone: 519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 























Pennsylvania Official 1950 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Federal Regulations on Waterfowl and Other Migratory Game Birds may be 
Secured from License Issuing Agents or Game Commission, when Available.) 


Open season includes all dates listed, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 and No- 
vember 27 no hunting of any kind before 9 a. m. Except November 1 and November 27, shoot. 
ing hours daily are 7 a. m. to 5 p. m. but from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6 a. m. to 
7:30 p. m. (All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time.) 


UPLAND GAME (Small Game Possession Limit Two Bag Limits Open Seasons 
Days’ Bag After First Day) Day Season First Day Last Day 
Quail, Bobwhite coos BOW. Docs Ee ee 
Hungarian Partridges .... 2 ones WOW. 4 cee EO 
Ruffed Grouse Pe a err 
Wild Turkeys (See counties closed and those with 
restricted season below)* ... 1 <ss0 See sos 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ‘cos ee ooes OT, 
Rabbits, Cottontail aie see ON. coce OV. 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined kinds) .... sens a. ocoe INOW, Ee 
Squirrels, Red (closed October only) .... All months except Oct. 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ae 2 GS ..«. oe 2 Jan. 1, 1951 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party* 5 oes Ott. 16 .... Bp 
Raccoons, by trapping* f 40 .... Oct. 16 ..... Fe ae 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ; ‘ .... 1950: July 1-Sept. 30 
1951: July 2-Sept. 29 
Grackles (closed October only) ...... .... All months except Oct. 
Bears, over one year old, by individual cose MOY. IS .... BOD, 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more.. ocee OV. US 2.65 OO 
Deer, Antlerless (See Note)* by individual 1 co0e NOV. Bi oes. MOU Oe 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler 
(See Note)*, by individual .. 1 soos MOV. BD wee TOES 


NO OPEN SEASON—(Hen Pheasants, Cub Bears, Elk and Spike Bucks) 

FURBEARERS 

Skunks — Unlimited . Unprotected Sept. 1, 1950 to 
Sept. 1, 1951 

Opossums Unlimited Unprotected to Sept. 1, 1951 

Minks alee Unlimited .. Nov. 6 .... Dec. 16 

Otters Unlimited .... Nov. 6 .... Dec. 16 

Beavers (traps only), State-wide* 2 .... Feb. 15, 1951 .. Mar. 1, 1951 

Muskrats .. NO OPEN SEASON 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 

Turkeys, Counties Closed—Adams; Armstrong; that part of Cambria west of Highway Routes 271 
and 56; that part of Cumberland south of U. S. Highway Route No. 11 to the west shore 
of the Susquehanna River; Fayette; that part of Franklin south and east of U. S. Highway 
Route No. 11; Greene; Mercer; Somerset; Venango; Westmoreland and York have no open 
season. 

Turkeys, Restricted Season—Bradford; Cameron; Carbon; Centre; Clarion; Clearfield; Clinton; 
Elk; Forest; Jefferson; Lackawanna; Luzerne; Lycoming; McKean; Monroe; Pike; Potter; Sul- 
livan; Susquehanna; Tioga; Union: Warren; Wayne; and Wyoming. OPEN SEASON—Nov. 1- 
12 inclusive: CLOSED DURING BEAR SEASON—Nov. 13-18 inclusive; OPEN SEASON—Nov. 
19-25 inclusive 

Raccoons—Hunting season begins at 7 a. m. on the first day, and ends at Noon on last day (see 
instructions below concerning trapping). May be hunted day or night, Sundays excepted. 
The season limit applies to hunting and trapping combined. 

Deer—Antlerless Deer may be taken only Nov. 27 and Nov. 28, State-wide, without special per- 
mits. Season may be closed in any County under Act 221 of 1949. (Newspapers will announce 
closed counties, if any.) This year a hunter may kill either one antlerless deer or one legal 
antlered deer—not both—within the periods prescribed, whether hunting individually or 
with a camp or hunting party. 

Beavers—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. 
Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed 
of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County where 
trapped. 

Trapping—tTraps for furbearers and raccoons not to be placed, staked or set before 7 a. m. On 
the first day of the open seasons. The season on the last date indicated for Trapping closes 
at 12 o’clock Noon on last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 

Snares—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 


REGULATIONS FOR UPLAND GAME FIXED BY PENNA. GAME COMMISSION 
AT MEETING JULY 6, 1950 


1950 HUNTING LICENSE IS VALID SEPT. 1, 1950 TO AUG. 31, 1951, BOTH DATES INCLUSIVE. 








